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“The Light of Asia and the Light of the World,” 
By S.H. Kellogg, D.D—A Review:* 


BY D. Z. SHEFFIELD. 


HE motive of Dr. Kellogg in writing this interesting and in- 
structive book is given by him in his introduction, and 
sympathy with that motive has prompted the following review. He 
says: ‘‘ There is reason to believe that a large class even of Christian 
people, have a most exaggerated idea of the excellence of the great 
non-christian religions, and the extent to which their teachings 
agree with those of the Gospel of Christ.” It was the wish to 
correct the widespread misconception of the likeness between 
Christianity and Buddhism that prompted him to write the book 
under consideration. ‘The reader does not proceed far in it before 
feeling that he is being guided in thought by a man thoroughly 
conversant with his subject, and honest in his purpose to give credit 
to Buddhism for all that is true and good in it, whether as a system 
of religion or of ethics. But while treating Buddhism with the 
utmost candor, he announces in the outset that he is writing for a 
purpose, and not from the standpoint of religious indifference. 
He urges that he has a right to take his stand upon the ascertained 
truths of Christianity in his investigations of the teachings of other 
religious systems. ‘I'he astronomer does not ignore the facts already 


* The following paper is a summary of the first four chapters of Dr. Kellogeg’s 
“Light of Asia and the Light of the World,” giving the results but not the 
processes of the discussion. Thoughts of the writer have sometimes been introduced 
without sharply distinguishing them from the thoughts of the author he is following, 
but such passages have only been introduced to make emphatic some important truth 
by giving it further application; and it is hoped that in no passage the conclusions 
of the author have been misrepresented.—D. Z. S, 
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in his possession in his further study of the heavens, but makes 
those facts the basis of his researches; so the scholar should use the 
accepted facts of Christianity in studying other religions. To 
reject truth already in possession is to disqualify one’s self for the 
discovery of further truth, or to discriminating truth from error. 

The first chapter is devoted to pointing out the chief causes 
that have operated to made Buddhism attractive in western lands, 
The first enumerated is the presumption in favor of a religion which 
has propagated itself by persuasion, and uot by force, and gained 
control over the religious convictions of such vast multitudes of men. 
Buddhism has secured the largest vote of humanity in its favor, and 
many men are disposed to decide the question of truth or error by 
the largest show of hands. Again: “ Buddhism recognizes no 
eternal being, only an eternal becoming,” (Koppen). It teaches, 
“That all that is, is simply the result of an evolution from a 
previous state of things, as also that state of things from one before, 
and so on, by an eternal process, of which a beginning is not even 
thinkable.” Such teaching is pleasing to many men in western 
lands who see in it an essential harmony with the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, which excuses men from believing that “in the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,” that he formed man’s body out 
of the dust of the earth, and breathed into it a living spirit. 
The teachings of Buddhism are in harmony with the natural disposi- 
tions of men to glory in man, in his powers and achievements. 
Christianity humbles man with a profound sense of guilt in the 
sight of God, and only exalts him through the road of repentance 
and trust in the Divine Saviour; but Buddhism appeals to man’s 
natural inclination to save himself by his own works, to atone for 
sin by works of righteousness, and at last to make for himself a 
seat among the gods. Buddhism leaves no place for God in its 
teachings. It does not explain the cause of the eternal succession of 
worlds, and thus it finds sympathising apologists among the agnostic 
atheists of Christendom. Buddhism is pessimistic in its views of 
life. ‘‘ Death is suffering; sickness is suffering; to be united to 
what is not loved is suffering; to be parted from what is loved 
is suffering; not to attain one’s desires is suffering.” Christianity 
makes suffering an incident of sin, and its counterpart is endless joy 
in a life of holiness. Buddhism makes suffering an incident of 
existence, and the goal of self-culture is to escape from its power 
in a state of unconsciousness. This sorrowful view of life awakens 
response in the hearts of many who have tasted of bitterness and 
disappointnent, and who are without that joy and hope which is 
begotten by a living faith in Christ. 
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Dr. Kellogg further enumerates the high order of ethical 
teachings set forth in the Buddhistic system as a cause of its 
attractiveness. He is disposed in this respect to regard Buddhism 
as standing alone among the various religions of the non-christian 
world. It is doubtful if he would have spoken so strongly had 
he been as well acquainted with the ethical teachings of Confucianism 
as with those of Buddhism. The two ethical systems have very 
much in common, and both have much that is in harmony with 
Christianity. On the whole, the Confucian ethical system is more 
symmetrical and healthy than that of Buddhism. It teaches men 
their duties in the ordinary relations of life. It offends against 
Christian ethics by not tracing the grounds of human obligation 
to their ultimate source in God; but while Buddhism equally fails 
in this respect, its teachings, if practically carried out, in magnifying 
the duty of retiring from the world to escape its evils, and to make 
progress in virtue, would prove more deranging and disintegrating 
to society than those of Confucianism, and so less in harmony with 
the true standard of social ethics. Buddhism was, still further, 
a revolt against the Brahminical system of pretended revelation, 
and thus commends itself to men who are disposed to reject 
authority in religion, who regard human reason as the only true 
guide in life, and look upon faith in the supernatural as superstition. 
Again, there are certain analogies in the history and doctrines of 
Buddhism and Christianity which have been seized upon with 
gladness by men who wish to degrade Christianity from the supreme 
place which it assumes as the one true religion, to the humbler 
place of one of the great religions, performing along with others its 
part in the spiritual elevation of the race. 

The second chapter is occupied with the discussion of the com- 
parative historical value of the Buddhist and Christian Scriptures. 
The time of the life Christ is fixed and certain. A large company 
of disciples received their instruction directly from His lips. The 
story of Christ was written down by men who had special oppor- 
tunities to learn the exact truth, in the time, and with the approval 
of living witnesses to the correctness of their record. If the time 
of the life of Christ were a matter of uncertainty, if the disciples 
who recorded his life and teachings received their information not 
directly but by tradition, which had been subject to the corruption 
of oral transmission for one or two centuries, the credit of the 
witnesses to the life and teachings of Christ would be greatly 
weakened. But the date of the life of Buddha is a matter of 
uncertainty among the best scholars. Many scholars follow the 
southern school of Buddhists, and fix the date of the death of 
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Buddha at 543 B.C. Other distinguished scholars give later dates ; 
Miller, 477 B.C.; Rhys Davids, 410 B.C.; Weber, 370 B.C. Thus 
there is an uncertainty of one or two hundred years as to the time 
of the life of Buddha. Yet further, if we accept the latest date 
proposed by scholars for the death of Buddha, there yet elapsed a 
period of over three hundred years before the teachings of Buddha 
were committed to writing by his disciples, (86-76 B.C). Again, 
Christ lived in an age of the world the very best known in ancient 
history, in an illustrious period in the history of Rome. The period 
was one of intellectual enlightenment, when men were tired of old 
superstitions, and were disposed to challenge the truthfulness of 
teachings propounded to them. Christianity was itself a protest 
against superstition, and invited the closest scrutiny of its doctrinal 
teachings, and its statement of facts. It did not appear as some- 
thing suddenly dropped down out of heaven, but pointed to a long 
history of God’s peculiar dealing with a nation which He had taken 
under special pupilage, and that history culminated in the fully au- 
thenticated life and teachings of Christ. In contrast with all this, 
the life of Buddha was in an obscure, uncertain period of Indian 
history, without contemporaneous history to witness to the propaga- 
tion of Buddhism. Dr. Hunter in his article in the “ Britannica” on 
India makes the external history to begin with the invasion of Alex- 
ander, (3827 B. C.), and Lenormant in his “ Ancient History of the 
East” omits India, for the reason, as he informs the reader, that his 
purpose was to write reliable history, but that in the present state 
of knowledge a reliable history of India could not be written. Thus 
the teachings of Buddha were orally transmitted for several cen- 
turies to disciples destitute of the historical instinct, but with vivid 
imaginations, leading to great diversity in the accounts of the life 
and teachings of Buddha; and the Buddhists themselves tell us that 
the canon was committed to writing to prevent hopeless corruption. 

The conclusion is that while the New Testament Scriptures 
are of the very highest historical value as a record of facts and a 
truthful account of the teachings of Christ, the Buddhistic scriptures 
are of little historic value, as the student is compelled to trust to his 
critical judgment to discriminate between fact and fable. Christ’s 
teachings were committed to writing by living witnesses of the 
highest order of integrity, many of them sealing their testimony 
with their lives. The evidence as to the life and teachings of Christ 
is more exact and complete than is the evidence as to the life and 
teachings of any ancient sage—for example, of Socrates or Confucius. 
These facts compelled acceptance in a critical age. Even the 
enemies of Christianity—Juliau, Celsus, Porphyry—never called in 
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question the great outlines of the life of Christ as a religious teacher. 
But the disciples of Buddha have produced no reliable life of their 
master. Their love of prodigies has run riot in wild fancies as to 
his words and acts, and facts and fiction have been cast into a well- 
nigh insoluble mass. 

The third chapter gives a sketch of the life and legend of 
Buddha. He was probably born five or six centuries before Christ, 
the son of a petty Indian prince. The accounts of his childhood 
and youth have no historical value, but Buddhist authorities do 
not attribute to him acquaintance with Vedic learning, in which 
Brahmin youth were educated. At twenty-nine years of age he was 
married to the beautiful Yasodhara, who bore him one son Rahula. 
The exact causes which lead him to the adoptiou of the ascetic life 
may not be known, but it can be easily understood how the sight of 
poverty, sickness, and misery on every side operated on a sensitive 
and compassionate temperament, leading him to the solemn resolu- 
tion to solve for himself and others the mystery of the world’s 
sorrow. ‘The end of all of his strivings was to discover the way that 
should lead to the cessation of pain. He sought in vain for instruc- 
tion among the Brahmin teachers, and, failing in this, he took to 
a life of rigid penance and self-mortification, but all in vain. At 
length there came a decisive spiritual struggle, in which he believed 
himself to have solved the enigma of life, and to have discovered the 
way of escape from pain. It was then that he discovered “The 
Four Noble Truths ” which form the basis of the Buddhist doctrinal 
system :—(1) Sorrow is inseparable from existence; (2) The cause 
of sorrow is “thirst,” or “desire ;” (3) The destruction of sorrow 
is effected by the destruction of thirst ; (4) The way to this end is 
the eight-fold holy path. He now began his career as a preacher of 
his newly-discovered method to extinguish sorrow, but at first men 
were slow in entering upon the celibate and mendicant life, as it 
was seen that it would break up families, and, if strictly carried 
out, would put an end to society. It was necessary to make room 
in the system for families and business communities. This was 
done by promulgating a secondary system of observances which 
could be kept by the householder ; and, though not leading directly 
to Nirvana, would improve the condition of the present life, and 
lead to better conditions for the attainment of Nirvana in the 
next life. 

The life of Buddha has, therefore, almost nuthing in common 
with the life of Christ, and much that is in the sharpest contrast. 
Buddha was born in riches, Christ in poverty. Buddha was born in 
marriage, Christ of a pure virgin. Buddha struggled long to 
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secure salvation from misery, Christ had no such struggle. Bud- 
dha died a natural death at a ripe old age, Christ died a violent 
death upon the cross. 

The legend of Buddha abounds in records of miracles supported 
by no evidence, akin to the wild, superstitious fancies that have 
sprung up at acertain stage in the development of almost every 
ancient nation. Buddha, we are told, was origiually a rich Brahmin 
living in a remote period of the past. He resolved to renounce his 
wealth and become an ascetic that he might attain to the state in 
which there is no rebirth, and therefore no sorrow. But his self- 
renunciation was, in its motives, in sharpest contrast with the 
self-sacrifice of Christ. Christ veiled his divinity, and chose a life 
of shame and humiliation, that he might bring men back to their 
true relation to God. Buddha gave himself to a life of temporary 
discomfort and self-denial that he might ultimately attain to self- 
exaltation, a kind of self-deification, the end of all effort being, not, 
as in Christianity, a life of eternal blessedness, but only an escape 
from misery. Five hundred births are enumerated as man, as god, 
as bird, as beast, before the estate of Buddhahood was reached. 
The circumstances of the last conception and birth abound with the 
most extravagant wonders that a prolific imagination could invent. 
When born he was placed upon the earth, and he walked at once 
and shouted, ‘I am the chief of the world.” A venerable ascetic, 
Asita, seeing the heavenly hosts rejoicing, paid a visit to the new- 
born child, and prophesied that the misery and wretchedness of men 
would disappear, and at his bidding peace and joy would everywhere 
flourish. His youth was spent in the luxury of the palace, and it 
was sought to exclude from him all suggestions of pain and sorrow ; 
but in spite of every precaution he learned of the world’s misery, 
and that the end of life was weakness, decay, and death. He re- 
solved at length to give up the palace and the kingdom, his wife and 
child, and discover for himself and for the world the way of escape 
from pain and woe. Mara, the prince of evil, appeared in the air to 
oppose his renunciation of the world, promising that he would soon 
become sovereign over four continents and two thousand islands ; 
but he resisted the temptation, and set himself to the achievement 
of his purpose. After long years of struggle and failure the great 
day of victory came, but it was preceded by Mara’s last and most 
terrible attack, to prevent the consummation of his purposed good. 
He sent against the Bodhisat a scourge of wind, of rain, of burning 
rocks, of swords and spears, of burning charcoal, ashes, sand, and 
filth, followed by a four-fold darkness; but he stood firm and 
recouuted his good deeds, to which the earth testified with an awful 
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roar, and Mara was at last discomfited. The conflict was ended 
and it was followed by the apprehension of the long-sought-for 
saving knowledge, when the Buddha reached the end of desire, and 
so of misery. Filled with his suddenly attained perfect wisdom, he 
went forth to persuade men to follow him in the attainment of 
deliverance from pain and misery. In all these stories which cluster 
about the birth, the renunciation, and the illumination of Buddha, 
we are impressed with their extravagance and childishness, standing 
in entire contrast with the appropriateness and modest dignity of 
the stories of the birth, the temptation, the teachings and works 
of the Divine Redeemer. 

The fourth chapter is occupied with the discussion of the legend 
of Buddha and the story of Christ. Dr. Kellogg discusses in a very 
candid and scholarly way the question as to whether Buddhism had 
any influence in Palestine before the time of Christ. He quotes 
from many authorities on the subject, and his conclusion is that 
there is no evidence of such influence, either in the history or the 
literature of the time. He quotes from Prof. Kuenen as saying: 
“T think that we may safely affirm that we must abstain from 
assigning to Buddhism the smallest direct influence in the origin 
of Christianity.” Mr. Rhys Davids also says: “I can find no 
evidence whatever of any actual and direct communication of any 
of these ideas common to Buddhism and Christianity from the east 
to the west.” There are no traces of Buddhism in Jewish literature 
before the time of Christ, no evidence that Buddhism was known in 
the Roman Empire at the time of Christ. The name of Buddha is 
not named by any Roman author until Clement of Alexandria. ‘lhe 
Gospels were written by personal witnesses of the teachings and 
works of Christ, and there was no time for the facts of his teaching 
and works to have been corrupted by Buddhistic legends. Yet 
further, there was no motive for inserting such foreign legends. 
They were never accused of this by their ancient enemies, who 
were ready to turn every possible weapon against Christianity. 
The alleged coincidences either in incidents or teachings between 
Buddhism and Christianity are natural and appropriate to the time 
and circumstances as they stand recorded in the Gospels, and the 
mere fact of coincidence is not sufficient to attribute to them a 
foreign origin. 

There no likeness between the previous existence of Buddha 
and Christ. Christ dwelt in the bosom of the Father, in the glory 
of his eternal Divinity. Buddha passed through a multitude of 
transmigrations ; eighty times as ascetic, fifty-eight times as king, 
twenty four times a Brahmin, twenty times the god Sakka, forty- 
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three times a tree-god, five times a slave, ouce a devil-dancer, twice 
a rat, twice a pig. 

Christ was born of a pure virgin, but the attempt of some 
scholars to prove that Buddhistic authorities attribute virginity to 
the mother of Buddha is not confirmed by candid investigation, and 
is contrary to the most ancient traditions. The further attempt 
to prove that Buddhistic writings teach that Buddha was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost must also be set aside. 

A neighboring king, Bimbasara, we are told, was advised to 
destroy Buddha while yet a youth for the safety of his kingdom, 
but the king refused to molest the young prince. This incident has 
been pressed by men of a lively imagination into likeness to the 
incident of Herod’s secking to destroy Christ. 

Dr. Kellogg criticises with just severity the author of “ The 
Light of Asia” for not infrequently describing the story of Buddha, 
using language nearly coincident with that of Scripture, and thus 
leading the reader to infer that the writers of the gospels were 
borrowers from Buddhism in these passages, while in fact they seem 
to be the pure creation of the imagination of the poet, with nothing 
corresponding to them in Buddhistic writings. Thus the aged Asita 
says to the mother of the infant Buddha, 


** A sword must pierce 
Thy bowels for this boy.” 


“The lord paced in meditation lost, 
Thinking, alas! for all my sheep which have 
No shepherd ; wandering in the night, with none 
To guide them... .” 

There were certain incidental agreements in the life of Buddha 
and Christ which, however, differ so entirely in their circumstances 
and details that they can only be attributed to accident, without 
supposing that either Christian or Buddhistic writers were borrowers 
in what they related. Such was the fact of a fast by both Buddha 
and Christ before entering upon their ministry ; their presentation 
in infancy; Christ’s blessing by Simeon and Anna, and Buddha’s 
blessing by the aged Asita; so there were occasional agreements in 
the form of teaching of Buddha and Christ and in illustrations 
employed. ‘Thus Buddha said: “ What is the use of plaited hair, 
O fool! what of the raiment of goat-skins? Within them there is 
ravening, but the outside thou makest clean.” Again: ‘ As when 
a string of blind men are clinging the one to the other, neither 
can the foremost see, nor can the middle one see, nor can the hind- 
most see; just so, methinks, Vasittha, is the talk of the Brahmins 
versed in the three Vedas.” Presents were made to Buddha as to 
Christ at his birth, but the coincidence is naturally explained by 
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the prevalerce of the custom of giving presents at the birth of 
persons of rank. The miracles ascribed to the life of Buddha and 
those wrought by the power of Christ present the strongest con- 
trasts. Christ’s miracles were deliberate and express exhibitions of 
Divine power, and were wrought as a witness to his mission, and 
further to symbolize important truths. The Buddhistic miracles 
were for the most part spontaneous prodigies of nature manifested 
at certain important epochs in the life of Buddha. They were 
grotesque and frivolous, and destitute of any ethical end. Christ 
refused to work miracles to gratify curiosity, but Buddha in an 
athletic contest threw an elephant sixteen miles, and caused a 
vessel to move up a stream as swiftly as a race-horse. 

The temptations of Buddha and Christ have interesting points 
of likeness, but these likenesses have been exaggerated. Arnold in 
his “ Light of Asia” mistakes the nature of the temptation of Buddha, 
making it a temptation to the sin of selfishness, and thus of similar 
ethical significance to the temptation of Christ; but the Buddhistic 
term thus misinterpreted means, “the affirmation of the existence 
of an abiding soul, or self” (Rhys Davids). So the language put 
by Arnold into the mouth of the tempter: “If thou be’st Buddha,” 
is an anchronism, since Gautama did not become Buddha, “ the 
enlightened one,” until after the temptation. Arnold heightens the 
likeness of the temptation of Buddha to that of Christ by choosing 
those incidents which suggest similarity, and suppressing many 
others that in their grotesqueness and wild exaggerations are in 
utter contrast with the temptation of Christ. The story of the 
temptation of our first parents lingered in the traditions of many 
nations, and may have had its influence on the legend of the 
temptation of Buddha. There is an almost universal belief in evil 
spirits who employ themselves in preventing the accomplishment of 
that which is good; and thus there were natural causes for the 
legend of Buddha’s temptation to have taken the form in which we 
find it, and there is no reason for assuming any borrowing in the 
account of either temptation. 

The legend of Buddha’s first sermon suggests a possible rela- 
tion to the story of the day of Pentecost, though the divergence is 
so wide that the similarity may be only accidental; but if there 
were sorrowing it must have been on the part of the Buddhistic 
writers, since in the Buddhistic legend we can only see at best a 
wild distortion of the wonderful but unembellished story of Pente- 
cost. Thus we are told that the worlds were left empty, as all the 
gods and heavenly beings came to listen to Buddha, and so crowded 
were they that a hundred thousand gods had no more space than 
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the point of a needle; and when Buddha spoke, “‘ Though he spoke 
in the language of Magadha, each one thought that he spoke in his 
own language.” 

Dr. Kellogg, in discussing the question as to whether Buddhism 
could have borrowed from Christianity, points to the fact of the 
existence of a Syrian Church in India at a very early date, which, 
according to the tradition of that church, was founded by Thomas 
the Apost’e. Still further, the truths of Christianity were widely 
propagated in India and China before the legend of Buddha assumed 
its final form; and when we remember on the one hand that early 
Christianity propagated itself among nations who had a quick historical 
instinct, preserving careful records of important events to posterity, 
and, on the other, that Buddhism propagated itself in a nation 
peculiarly destitute of the historical sense, leaving modern scholars 
to grope in almost hopeless confusion as to the exact dates and the 
precise facts concerning almost every question of interest, it becomes 
evident that the attempt to make Christianity a borrower from Bud- 
dhism has no justification in history. The motives that have led 
men to this line of argument, when traced to their springs, are the 
desire to rob Christianity of its assumed Divine origin, and to deny to 
it the supreme place as the one religion fitted to satisfy the highest 
spiritual wants of men. But the attempt is doomed to ultimate failure, 
and while Buddhism in the total outcome of its teachings is a mass 
of superstitions, starving men’s spiritual natures with that which is 
not bread, Christianity will continue its glorious mission of breaking 
the bread of life to a famishing world. 

Tunecuow, April 24th, 1888. 
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The Duty of Christian Missions to the Upper Classes of China.* 
QUESTION I—DOES A DUTY EXIST? 
BY REV. GILBERT REID, M.A. 
TgN the sphere of Christian Missions the predominating question 
© of to-day is, ‘‘ How shall China from throne to peasant be 
won to Christ, and how shall truth prevail?” Schools, books, the 
preaching-hall, evangelistic itineration, and the medical work, these 





* A Paper read and criticised before the Presbyterian Mission of Shantung, Nov. 
9th, 1887, and before the Missio: .y Association of Peking, January 27th, 1888. All 
valuable suggestions have since been incorporated in the Paper, and the author, out 
of awe for the learned critics, does not dare to insinuate that any mistakes at present 
exist. 
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are all answers to the question. There is a diversity, but all unity 
presupposes diversity. Let a glad well-wish be the feeling of every 
heart. 

To the usual methods of mission work, we think the Rev. Dr. 
Nevius is right in suggesting another. ‘ While most missionaries,” 
he says, “give their chief attention to the middle or more illiterate 
class, a few feel a special call to attempt to influence the literati 
and officials; not only because they exercise a dominating influence 
on the masses, but also because they have been in general too much 
neglected.” 

It has come to pass, however, among Protestant missionaries in 
China, that not only there is a presupposition in favor of the regular 
lines of work, and a belief that these lines are best fitted to reach 
the common people; but also an unconscious feeling that all efforts 
on the part of missionaries to reach the upper classes are futile, and 
that any emphasis of such a work is contrary to the Bible and the 
direct object of Missions. 

But who may be regarded as the upper class in China? Is 
the upper class different from the ruling class? In reply, it may be 
said that while the ruling class properly means only men in office, 
by the upper class is meant not only men in office, but all expect- 
ants of office, all men retired from office or possessed of official rank 
in their native towns, and who in China are classed as the gentry, 
and finally the literati, who, while found in the preceding divisions, 
are yet not confined to them. It is therefore plain that a class is 
termed “upper” for a reason, and that is influence, either from 
education, rank, or official power. The class which is in contradis- 
tinction to it is termed “lower,” merely because its influence is 
inferior, first in quantity and thus, probably, in kind. This difference 
is manifestly one of nature, of society, and, temporally at least, of 
Providence. There being such distinctions, he only is wise who 
carefully notes them. 

In considering the bearings of Christian Missions on the upper 
classes of China, the first question that arises is, “Is there a duty?” 
To answer aright this question, not only should arguments in 
support be presented, but the objections of opponents should be 
examined. 

The first objection against special attention to the upper class, 
is that the Scripture seems to give special attention to the poor. 
There is hope in the work, “The poor have the Gospel preached to 
them,” but this is due not to a superiority of the poor, but toa 
recognition of the rights vouchsafed by Christianity not only to 
the favored, but to the unfortunate and neglected. Whoever is 
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neglected, whoever is lost—not whoever is poor—has a claim on 
Christianity. One counselling us to know no man after the flesh 
will oftentimes by practice, if not by theory, draw attention 
especially to the poor. Christ, however, came to save, not the poor 
man, but man. In His ministry in Judea he favored the poor, not 
because the rich, the rulers, and the learned, needed no favors, but 
because their favors were already abundant. ‘ We sometimes speak 
and feel,” says Rev. Phillips Brooks, “as if Jesus had only to do 
with the poor and needy. Yet Jesus was not simply the champion 
of the poor and sinful, He was the representative of humanity, in 
order that he might inspire humanity with love to God. He asserted 
the way in which a man shall be superior to the fact of poverty or 
the fact of wealth.” Dr. Alex. Williamson, in referring to the 
literati of China, says: “It is of the very last importance that we 
direct efforts toward them. ‘To the poor the Gospel is preached,’ 
but not to the poor only. Our duty is to win China as a whole to 
the Lord, and till we win them we can never win China.” What, 
then, is the principle? The common people as well as the upper 
classes, and the upper classes as well as the common people. One 
intimate with the upper classes should also show a friendly sympathy 
with the common people. Special attention given by ore to a 
particular class does not imply a necessary restriction to that class. 
It is only because mission work in China has been largely confined 
to the masses, with only casual notice of the influential classes, that 
there seems a need of emphasizing the indebtedness to the latter, 
while acknowledging an equal indebtedness to the former. 

The second objection is the fact that the lower classes are more 
easily reached than the higher. Being a fact, there is no denial 
of the fact, but only a denial of the validity of the objection. 
Difficulties may exist more with one man or deed than with another, 
but “the wise and active conquer difficulties by daring to attempt 
them.” An attractive, wealthy young man came to Christ with a 
solemn question, and the answer was one of love as well as truth. 
From an after-remark, however, the disciples concluded that the rich 
more than others were excluded from salvation; but this idea of a 
low humanizing faith was shattered by an appeal to a Power unseen 
but not unfelt, “With men it is impossible but not with God.” 
Spiritual life as it works in the heart of man, whatever his rank, is 
divine alone, but the presentation of truth is by the co-operation of 
human agency. Whether tke upper classes of China are to become 
converts or not can be no criterion of our duty as heralds of truth. 
Starting with the preconception that in no respect can they be 
influenced for good, is raising a barrier between man and man, and 
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stretching a cloud between earth and heaven. In China, as once 
was true in Athens, Corinth and Rome, God may call “not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble;” but 
for the few called to-day, there springs the hope that by and by in 
the developed history of Christ’s kingdom, “all kings shall fall 
down before him, all nations shall serve him.” 

A third objection is: We should not seek the upper classes, but 
wait for them to seek ws. One of the oldest missionaries in China 
says in a private letter, ‘‘ Mandarins and Buddhist priests are the 
most hopeless of the inhabitants of China. If they let us alone, we 
can afford to let them alone.” In the intercourse of Western 
Powers with the nations of the Orient, or of Christian people with 
the heathen, the former have always shown a priority of approach, 
because recipients of prior favors. Waiting to be invited has never 
been the law of commerce or of missions. Furthermore, it should 
be remembered that if Chinese etiquette were adhered to by guests 
from abroad, the guests must be the first to pay respects. It was 
in such conformity to Chinese etiquette, with no aid of International 
Treaties, that the Roman Catholic priests, dressed in the garb of the 
literati, gained an entrance into the high ranks of society in the 
previous dynasty. Seizing all the opportunities that are more and 
more arising for respectful intercourse with the Chinese in power 
should not be left to merchants, engineers, speculators and diplomats, 
but is a reasonable duty of the Christian missionary. 

The fourth objection is: As all work cannot be done, the most 
important should be done first. But, it may be asked, is work with an 
important class to be mooted as unimportant? Should the missionary 
seek to gain no influence over an influential class? The almost 
general statement of missionaries is, ‘‘ The opposition we receive is 
almost entirely from the gentry and officials.” If so, it is vitally 
important that by the wisest methods this opposition be overcome. 
Certainly non-attention is not a very bigh-minded policy. If the 
missionary ignores the influential, the influential will disparage, if 
not oppose, the missionary. “Fear to whom fear, honor to whom 
honor,” will necessarily lead to a greater attention to, and higher 
respect of, the ruling classes. 

A fifth and final objection is: The Gospel proceeds from the bottom 
up, not from the top down. In harmony with this idea, an American 
missionary, Rev. Andrew Gordon, in his intensely interesting volume, 
‘Our Mission in India,” says: “ We have corrected some funda- 
mental mistakes, and got down to the level on which Christ himself 
labored. Instead of beginning at the top, with our large cities, 
principal stations, and better classes, we have got down to the Chuhrds 
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and are beginning to build upwards.” On the other side it is well 
known how another missionary to India, Dr. Alex. Duff, aimed by 
Christian educational work to reach the very highest. ‘It must 
never be forgotton,” he said, “that while the salvation of one soul 
may not in ifse/f be more precious than that of another, here is 
a prodigious difference in the relative amount of practical value 
possessed by the conversion of individuals of different classes, as 
regards its effect on society at large.” A practical man of the world, 
Henry M. Stanley, gave this advice to a Methodist Conference in 
America: “ When you are going to settle down and locate yourself 
in that region [Congo] you must, first of all, have a proper introduc- 
tion to the Emperor, and if you have a proper introduction to the 
Emperor, I think your happiness is secured so far as he can do it, and 
if you can convert him, no doubt you will be able to convert his 
people.” When the followers of Francis of Assisi first went into 
Germany, they went without credentials, and met with failure. On 
their second visit they were fully supplied with letters of recommend- 
ation and a copy of the Pope’s bull, which gave them a recognized 
character. The conversion of a nation to Christianity is the result of 
countless forces, direct and indirect, religious, secular and political, but 
all dominated by the higher force of Providence. Whether the high 
or low in any land shall first enter the kingdom of heaven, is all 
unknown to man, for the experience of one nation can never necessitate 
a similar experience in another, unless the conditions as well as the 
inherent law are the same. To all classes of society should love go 
forth and truth be taught, now affecting this one in one way and that 
one in another, now in much quietness and then through much tribu- 
lation, a multitude of thoughts, theories and agencies mingling and 
intermingling, until God, by a wise adjustment of cause and circum- 
stance, in the fulness of time, leads His Son into the hearts of all men, 

The reasons proving the duty of missionaries to the upper classes 
have already been evident in the examination of the objections. A 
few specifications should be stated to enforce the argument. 

Firstly : Such obligation is the teaching of Scripture. Christ set 
the example in his death for universal salvation, and to this was shortly 
added the testimony of Paul, “I am debtor both to the Greeks and to 
barbarians, both to the wise and the unwise.” Certainly there is here 
no countenance of indifference. In a letter to Timothy, Paul even 
give a special recognition when, after exhorting prayer for all men, 
he specifies kings and “all that are in high place.” The reason given 
for this special recognition is no more than the one of general effect, 
“that we may lead a tranquil and quiet life.” If the Chinese man- 
darin cannot be made a convert, let him be made at least a friend, if 
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not for the peace of the foreign missionary, at least for the peace of 
the native church. If religion and expediency do not enjoin a special 
attention to the upper classes, let us do no less than pay at least equa. 
attention, because of their equal moral worth, and from the principle 
of universal indebtedness. 

Secondly: A special attention, even, should be given to the upper 
class of China because in harmony with the wniversal sentiment of the 
nation. Chinese custom and Confucian teaching are imbued with the 
ideas of the precedence of the superior—filial piety and fraternal 
submission. Minor officials follow the beck of their superiors. The 
people conform to the wishes of the gentry. From the Provincial 
capital radiate influences throughout every district of the Province, 
while the toleration or disfavor of Imperial authority affects mission 
work throughout the Empire. Wherever possible, those high in power 
should be influenced, and naturally a salutary impression will be made 
on all beneath. In China it is not democracy, but monarchy and 
aristocracy combined. The constitution of society is different from that 
in our Western lands, since, in the latter, individualism is more highly 
developed, while in China it is restricted, social obligation binding 
the multitude to uniformity, and national custom of long standing 
enforcing reverence to all who are above. Therefore, Paul would say 
here, as once he said in the Roman Empire, “I am made all things to 
all men, that I might by all means save some.”’ 

TLirdly: The upper class of China should be influenced for the 
sake of the lower. The Christian Church at present in China is almost 
wholly recruited from the common people, but the peaceful security of 
the church, the home, and the individual, is largely dependent on the 
spirit and action of the mandarins and gentry. The words of Sir 
Rutherford Alcock on this point have much of truth: “The hope of 
establishing Christianity in China without first enlisting on its side 
the sympathies and good-will of the higher and educated classes is, 
I fear, entirely chimerical.’”” While opposition and persecution can 
never silence the lips of truth or crush the Christian’s faith, it yet 
should be the desire of the missionary, not only from reasons of 
compassion, to relieve the native Christians of their sufferings, but 
for the sake of truth to relieve them of the aspersions cast upon them, 
and to lead their foes, who are especially the foes of the foreigner, to 
a correct understanding of the Church’s intent, and to an appreciation 
of the prophet sent from God. Plans for the amelioration of the poor 
and suffering, reform of the vicious, correction of national abuses, and 
the gradual elevation of the masses, need the countenance and co- 
operation of the influential. The foreigner or the native Church alone 
can never effect these national measures. Men of power, native to 
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the soil but progressive in spirit, must be imbued with Christian 
principles, though without the pale of the Church. Then will plans, 
otherwise impossible, be successfully executed. 

Finally, the missionary should exert himself for the upper class, 
for it is in his power alone to meet the felt needs of this class and 
satisfy the highest aspirations of heart and conscience. There is not 
a progressive man in all China but feels disgust for the vast intricacy 
of corruption in the political system, and longs to find a remedy 
peaceful and yet powerful. The apparent craze for material prosperity 
—for gun-boats, arsenals, rail-roads, and scientific apparatus—only 
bespeaks the deeper dissatisfaction with existing defects. The church 
of Christ comes with all science and knowledge, with the loftiest 
purposes and the purest aspirations, and is willing step by step and 
line upon line to save the nation as well as men. Though Christian 
teachings are largely rejected by the ruling classes, while the accom- 
paniments of Christian civilization are praised and adopted, yet the 
missionary knows well that no true prosperity can be gained without 
a recognition of the Divine and an allegiance to the Divine commands. 
Confucianists, while exalting their doctrines, yet seek ever and anon 
for peace from Buddhism and Taoism, and many, even among high 
mandarins, failing here, enter the ranks of some secret sects. The 
restlessness of Chinese thought to-day can only be satisfied by the 
lofty teachings of Christ, who ever aimed, as we should aim, to give 
grander glimpses of truth, when all may see 

“One God, one law, one element, 


And one far off Divine intent, 
T’o which the whole creation moves.” 


Christianity was meant for man, as man was meant for God. Chris- 
tianity, as it works, is sometimes imperceptible, like those quiet 
changes of atmosphere produced by winds blowing in distant places ; 
and again it comes with conspicuous power, like the mighty commo- 
tions of winds and clouds, rushing around and over us. Whether 
early or late, all thought and all souls are touched by the mysterious 
influences of the Divine and Unseen, and it remains for the Christian 
missionary to marshal the forces of Truth together, and by their 
mighty combination to reveal the length and breadth, the depth and 
height, not only of God’s wisdom and power, but of God’s love. 


(To be continued.) 
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Answer to Criticisms on “ The New Testament in Chinese.” 
BY ONE OF THE PEKING TRANSLATORS. 


HE author of these criticisms is so far wrong that he will never 
persuade any zealous missionary to adopt his views. He 
thinks the New Testament in the Chinese language “is to be for the 
church,” and “the church has to make its vocabulary in China as it 
had to do in Corinth, in Italy and in England.” Nothing will satisfy 
this critic, who withholds his name, but a Hebraistic phraseology in 
Chinese, formed on the same principles as the Christian phraseology 
of the Latin church and of the English church. 

To carry out this object he must have new Missionary Societies 
and new Bible and Tract Societies, whose aim will be more philolog- 
ical than practical. He must have the Christian church stirred up 
to see the importance of a philological crusade and to subscribe 
large sums for this purpose. The present organizations will not 
undertake the reformation of human speech on this large scale, they 
having in view a much more important object than this, that is to 
say, the formation of Christian churches of regenerated men among 
the heathen nations, each using in worship the tongues in which 
they were born. 

The Bible Societies and Missionary Societies have never said a 
word yet in their correspondence to encourage the adoption of the 
principle that translations should be made not for the nation but for 
the church, because they wish each of the nations to know what the 
Word of God is. No one at home would support any such radical 
change is the modus operandi as this critic desires. He thinks that 
Coleridge and Dr. Anderson would be upon his side, but they would 
refuse to support him. This is quite clear in the case of Dr. 
Anderson, who stipulates for “reason and common sense” in inter- 
preting Scripture. 

The tendencies of the critic’s mind are shown by the partiality 
he exhibits for “‘a one man translation.” None of the Bible 
Societies or the Missionary Conferences which have been held in 
various countries and cities have yet enunciated the principle that 
committees of translation are not to be expected to do their work 
well, Our critic’s views will fail of appreciation in any quarter if he 
thinks that novelties as novelties are likely to command support 
among practical men. 

Is it not a novelty that in the words eve xpiowv ovy epyerar, John 
v. 24, our Lord meant to say that believers “ shall not stand in the 
dock”? Is it not against the analogy of Scripture, and doctrinally 
objectionable? And can it be taught in this form to the Chinese? 
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He condemns the Peking Committee for their rendering of this 
verse, and then he praises Mr. John’s rendering. Yet I find that 
the rendering is precisely the same in the two versions throughout 
this verse, except that Mr. John has omitted c‘hien in the term 
e‘hai c‘hien, “send.” The copy I use of Mr. John’s version is dated 
1887* so that probably he has abandoned some rendering which he 
had adopted in an earlier edition, in favour of the Peking rendering. 
Such an instance is a warning to the critic in more ways than one, 
and should lead him to suspect that there is something radically 
wrong in his principles of translation. 

Our critic uses a frightfully strong expression in commenting 
on the Peking rendering of John iii. 36. “Such trifling more than 
borders on blasphemy.” “Mr. John’s translation is faithful and 
successful.’ Will the reader believe it, there is no ground for 
making a difference between the two renderings. The critic’s mind 
is on the phrase “He that believeth on the son hath eternal life.” 
This in the Peking version is, in John v. 24, @ 3x 4, and in verse 
39 of the same chapter. In iu. 36 it is rendered 4% 3x 4E. Some- 
times Aj yeu“ have,” and at other times #§ te “ get,” are used for the 
phrase “ have eternal life.” The same is true of Mr. John’s usage. 
He sometimes uses “‘ have” and sometimes “‘ get,” and he had the 
Peking version before him. Hence there is no ground for partiality 
in the one case, or for strong condemnation in the other. Mr. John 
approves and adopts the Peking principles of translation introduced 
in the Delegates’ version. Thus, on examination, the critic’s charges 
vanish into thin air. The earnestness of his conviction in regard to 
unsafe principles of translation in the existing versions, and the 
need of a change in those principles, does not appear to have any 
good foundation. 





* In the Wen-li version by Mr. John of 1885 he has “ have” eternal life. For 
“coming into judgment” he has the common phrase Shen p‘an, which our critic 
evidently likes because it seems to resemble his term “stand in the dock,” but Mr. 
John now prefers, and rightly so, ting tsui 7 Jf for krisis here. 





Work and Needs of Our Society.” 
BY REV. CHAUNCEY GOODRICH. 


1 da is a tract? Our present conception of a tract and of the 

work of Tract Societies is much larger than formerly. Time 
was when we were not in love with tracts. Our thought of a tract, 
taking color from experience, was a solemn-looking leaflet or booklet, 


* Paper read before the North China Tract Society, May 23rd, 1888, 
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containing a very solemn warning and appeal, and presented by a 
more solemn man with a sepulchral voice and a grave-stone face. 
Its greeting was somewhat like the greeting of those old monks, 
who kept skulls for their cheerful companions and the adornments 
of their rooms, and whose morning and constant salutation was, 
“ Brother, we must die.” ‘ Yes, brother, we must die.” 

Now, nothing is more solemn than life, nothing more certain 
than death, and nothing more momentous than the issues of life and 
the awards beyond. Doubtless it is a legitimate mission of tracts to 
startle slumbering consciences with some lightning flashes of solemn 
truths. A soul will not be arrested, and turn from sin to God, 
from persecution to preaching, save by a sudden brilliant light shot 
across his path from the open heavens. ‘This is, however, but a 
part of the mission of tracts. Even in those tracts intended to turn 
men toa new life, the truths of the Bible must be presented in a 
great variety of form, to win the manifold variety of minds. We in 
China have only begun to occupy the field of persuasive tracts, and 
we shall welcome effective tracts, whether in the form of narrative, 
dialogue, experience, brief sermons or homilies, argument, appeal, 
or any other legitimate method by which light from other worlds 
can be flashed into the darkened mind and hardened heart, quicken- 
ing it to the great resolve to live an upward moving life. But these 
tracts will not always be outwardly solemn. They will often be 
most interesting aud entertaining, and gain multitudes of readers 
and of hearts, by a peculiar power of telling the old new story. 
Such tracts must be born. Men often suppose that tracts are an 
inferior kind of literature, which any one may sit down and turn 
off in a few leisure hours. In fact, nothing in the whole range of 
literature is more difficult thau the writing of a good tract. And, 
we repeat, it must be born. We need a dozen tracts that shall be . 
written by an inward and spiritual necessity, and that shall have a 
mission in China, such as the “ Dairyman’s Daughter” and “ Come 
to Jesus” have had in England and America. 

In China, as in every heathen country, there is little room for 
tracts directly and only persuasive. Every tract with a mission to 
save souls must contain enough Christian truth to fasten itself on 
the mind, and form a sufficient argument for forsaking the old life, 
and accepting a life so entirely new. All which is saying that tracts 
must not only be filled with Bible motives, but with Bible facts and 
doctrine ; must pe stored with instruction as the substantial basis 
of persuasion. Hence the usefulness of such tracts as ‘ Evidences 
of Christianity,” ‘‘ Guide to Heaven,” ‘‘ Village Sermons,” and “ ‘The 
Two Friends.” 
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Here, at once, a field is opened for tracts, which in Christian 
countries is largely occupied by the home, the school, and the 
pulpit, as well as by a host of Christian books, or books holding a 
certain amount of Christian influence. Here in China we must pour 
the light of the gospel into the brain and heart of a quarter of the 
world, and we need, not to speak of books, fifty million tracts for 
that purpose. The Bible question, How shall they hear without a 
preacher, may read, How shall they know without a tract? Where 
are the preachers for the three hundred and fifty millions in this 
continental land? Preach? Yes, we must “ preach, preach, PREACH,’ 
and open the sealed heavens to as many as we can. But our tracts 
can reach much farther than our voice. 

But some—probably none among us—iay say, ‘ What need of 
tracts when we have the Bible itself, the pure blessed word of God. 
Scatter the Bible! Sow the land with Gospels.” Yes, and so say 
we. Scatter the Bible. Let men learn of the Book from the Book 
itself. Do not think to fill the heavens with stars, and live without 
the sun. Yes, men must have the Bible. But men who are utter 
heathen need tracts to assist in understanding the Bible. Long 
observation teaches that a Bible, or even a Gospel, needs a tract 
accompanying it, explaining in simple language its meaning and its 
drift, to make it readily intelligible to a mind upon which light from 
above has never shone. So much has this been urged by Mission- 
aries and Bible distributers, that, at length, the great Bible societies 
of England and America allow the giving of a small tract with a 
Bible or portion. This tract often becomes the key that unlocks 
the Bible. It does, in part, the work of teaching which has been 
done for us in multitudinous ways from childhood, by parents, 
pastor, friend, guide. The tract is mother, teacher, pastor, friend, 
guide. It helps to clear away the clouds and mist of dense spiritual 
ignorance, and reveal the blue sky and the glorious sunshine. 

But the work of Tract Societies, and of our Tract Society, is by 
no means limited here. We must do the work which is largely done 
in the west by private publishing houses. We must print Apolo- 
getics, Commentaries, books on the Evidences of Christianity, and 
on the [nspiration of the Bible, Harmony of the Gospels, Chris- 
tologies, Hymn Books, Sunday School Quarterlies, Biographies. 
Christian Weeklies, and Monthlies. It seems to be the Society’s 
legitimate work, and a magnificent work it is, to supply the begin- 
nings of a Christian literature for China. We have almost no other 
source of supply. 

Here we see at once, not only a sufficient reason, but a strong 
necessity for a Union Tract Society, concentrating in itself the 
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enthusiatic co-operation of all Christian workers. Thus only can we 
begin, in some sort, to meet the present pressing and ever-increasing 
needs for a Christian literature. While some tracts and books may 
still be published by the different Missionary Societies, the time is 
certainly past when each Society shall consider itself a tract society, 
to do its own little work in its own little way. We must all work 
unitedly for China. There appear no difficulties in the way of such 
co-operation impossible or impassable. The only mountain that 
meets us, the term question, has been bored with a tunnel. A little 
love and forbearance makes work together not only possible, but 
usually easy and delightful, while a little extra labor in changing a 
few types gives us the slightly varying editions our minds and 
hearts require. Meanwhile the Lord Himself looks kindly on, 
possibly not so much interested as we in the term question, and 
smiles His gracious benediction. 

While my thoughts on the term question run much in the old 
channels, I do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice, that, with whatever 
terms the blessed gospel is earnestly and lovingly preached, God 
Himself gives the witness of His Spirit, and the seal of His 
blessing. How easy, then, it ought to be for us to work together 
with loving enthusiasm. Sometimes a society with an outlook ona 
grand future, and a magnificent work, ingloriously fails on account 
of uncanny criticism and mutual crimination. Let not our Society, 
for any similar reason, read backward in its history and set into the 
night. Let us resolve to see eye to eye, and work hand in hand. 

What now are our ueeds? Perhaps our first need is for more 
thorough unity and earnest co-operation. For the largest, most 
harmonious, and fruitful work, we must exercise at times a spirit of 
sacrifice, being willing, for the sale of unity, to omit a phrase or an 
argument which we might desire to use, and always keep within 
that field, about as wide as the Bible, where we are united. We 
need more enthusiasm of co-operation. We must trust each other, 
love, bless, and pray for each other, and feel that, while we each 
have our work in our different societies, we have a large and import- 
ant work together. 

And we need, as has already been suggested, new tracts. Not 
that every Missionary should write tracts ; certainly not that any one 
should sit down to write tracts simply from the feeling that tracts 
need to be written. But there ought to be men and women among 
us who shall feel a strong inward impulse to write, and who shall 
produce tracts to be read by millions. Let that impulse be prayer- 
fully heeded, and let every page be written in the atmosphere and 
under the vitalising breath of prayer, with clearness, simplicity, and 
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with utmost care, representing the best the author can give, and 
tracts shall be born with a great mission. It is time we had some 
Chinese Biographies, exhibiting Christian living, praying, giving, 
working in China. It may be some immortal allegory shall be 
written, in which Christian truths shall have an oriental and Chinese 
setting and coloring, and which shall be read by all China. Proba- 
bly some Chinese Bunyan must be born to write such a book. 
Meanwhile, what room there is for a great variety of books and 
tracts, among them tracts showing the sunlight beauty and reason- 
ableness of Christianity, to bring this quasi celestial land nearer to 
the fairer celestial country above the stars. 

We also need more workers. What a trite saying is this. It 
has been uttered so often that it affects us about like the phrase, 
“ Man is mortal,” that is, it scarcely touches the heart. Where is 
the celestial word that shall thrill the whole Christian world with a 
sense of China’s need of workers. ‘I'he Church is playing with 
China, like a child with a toy, instead of advancing like an army 
of conquest to save China. As for tract distribution, missionaries 
attempt something. We can doubtless do more. Meanwhile it 
would be a grand thing if the great Occidental Tract Societies, 
taking example from the Bible Societies, should find aud commission 
a corps of men of faith and love, prudence and zeal, and a life grip 
upon this work. 

Finally, we need money. I do not know how much money we 
have in our treasury, but it is always safe to say we need more 
money, just as it is always safe to say the laborers are few. There 
never were laborers enough since that plaintive strain, ‘‘ The harvest 
is plenteous but the laborers are few,’ was uttered. And there 
never was money enough, save once or twice in the olden time, and 
when the church was still asleep to the world’s needs. China has 
a large claim on the whole Christian world, and the Tract Society 
has its part, not a small part, of that claim. Give us money, men, 
tracts, and love, a love that shall possess us all and cement us 
together, and what may not this Society accomplish in the year, 
and in the years to come. 
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Historical Landmarks of Macao. 


BY REV. J. C. THOMSON, M.D. 


[Continued from page 321.] 


1845 JUNE 5th. The U.S. Frigate Constitution, Commander 
* John Percival, arrived off Macao, and on the 19th went 
up to Whampoa. 

July. The French Bishop of Cochin China, long held a pri- 
soner there, arrived in Macao, having been released by the French 
Commissioner Lagrené. 

July 14th. Alexis Rameaux, Bishop of Szchuen, was drowned 
while bathing near Shalantsai, Macao. His remains were interred 
at St. Paul’s on the 16th, with the usual honors.—Repos. xiv. 400. 

1846. Mr. H. D. Margesson, son of Rev. Wm. Margesson of 
England, arrived. After a twenty-three years’ residence at Macao 
and Canton he was drowned by the loss of the Steamer Hayomaro, 
near Yokohama, June 17th, 1869. ‘To his memory there is erected 
a handsome tablet in the chapel of the Macao Protestant cemetery. 

Joas M. F. do Amaral was inaugurated Governor. 

October. M. Huc and M. Gabet, French Lazarist priests, 
arrived at Macao via Canton, six months after leaving Lhassa, the 
capital of ‘Thibet, whence they were expelled by the Chinese 
government, and after three years’ journeyings in the interior of the 
Chinese Empire. 

“Two days afterwards we had clasped in our arms our old friends 
and dear brethren at Macao. For a long time we felt in the midst 
of them like men awakened from a deep sleep. We were astonished 
to see no longer around us the Thibetan, Tartar, and Chinese 
physiognomies, and to hear sounding in our ears only that beautiful 
native tongue whose harmonious accents made every fibre of our 
souls thrill with joy and our eyes gush full of delicious tears. 
France was still far from us and yet we seemed to have found it 
again. There was in the roads a French corvette, La Victorieuse, 
and we used to like to go and walk on the seashore merely to look 
at the flag floating at its mast. When we went to visit our little 
France, as we called it, we seemed to be breathing the air of our 
country and living in the very midst of it. M. Gabet, forgetting his 
infirmities and sufferings, left a month later and afterwards died on 
the coast of Brazil. After a tolerably long residence at Macao we 
ourselves set off once more on the road to Pekin, thus traversing 
China for the third time.”—Huc’s Travels in the Chinese Empire, 


ii. 398. 
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December 27th. Rev. Wm. Speer, M.D., and wife, and Rev. 
J. B. French, of the A. P. Mission, arrived at Macao. The latter 
engaging in labors at Canton spent the years 1856-8 in work among 
the Chinese at Macao by reason of the war. Mrs. Speer dying April 
15th, 1847, was buried, with her infant daughter of five months’ in 
the marble tomb adjoining that of Rev. Dr. Morrison in the Macao 
cemetery, and Rev. Dr. Speer, removing to Canton, returned 1849 
to the United States, where he continued his labors among the 
Chinese. 

1847. Sir John Bowring, LL.D., the eminent diplomat and 
great linguist, spent a time at Macao. He published an account of a 
visit to the hot springs of Yung-mak, and among many hymns and 
sonnets are these verses to Macao, which are engraven on the granite 
of Camoens’ grotto: 


“ Gem of the Orient Earth and open Sea, 
Macao! that in thy lap and on thy breast 
Hast gathered beauties all the loveliest 
Which the sun smiles on in majesty ! 
The very clouds that top each mountain crest 
Seem to repose there lingering lovingly, 
How full of grace the green Cathayan tree 
Bends to the breeze, and now the sands are prest 
With gentlest waves, which ever and anon 
Break their awakened furies on the shore ! 
Were these the scenes that poet looked upon 
Whose lyre, though known to fame, knew misery more ? 
They have their glories, and earth’s diadems 
Have wrought so bright as Genius’ gilded gems.” 


1848-74. The notorious Coolie Trade appears to have com- 
menced in the shipment of a hundred and fifty coolies from Amoy 
for South Australia in 1848; but soon afterwards grew to great 
proportions, with Macao as its centre. In 1854, when the Taiping 
rebellion was being actively carried on, this trade flourished owing 
to the multitudes thrown out of employment being eager to accept 
offers of the brokers to depart from the country and escape the evils 
they saw everywhere about them. So in 1855, when the rebels were 
defeated at Fatshan, thousands of their followers were glad to save 
their lives by shipping as coolies ; but this lasied only a short time. 
In 1855 was passed the Chinese Passengers’ Act, and something was 
done to regulate the trade so far as British shipping was concerned. 
About this time also, before all connection with the traffic was dis- 
allowed on American ships—such traffic being made a penal offence 
in 1858—occurred the Waverly tragedy, when four hundred and 
fifty coulies bound for 8. America on board that vessel mutinied at 
Manila, whereupon the hatches were closed and some two hundred 
and fifty afterwards found suffocated. For this the officers and crew 
were confined in a Manila prison for upwards of a year and a half, 
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In 1856 an ordinance was introduced by the Macao Government 
regulating the terms of agreement between the emigration agent and 
the coolie. 

April 30th, 1860. Another ordinance was passed establishing an 
official superintendence over the trade, which was still virtually an 
exportation of involuntary emigrants. The official Barracoon, ‘ Casa 
d’ smigracdo” was often full of coolies about this period and brought, 
it is reported, a rental of $1,000 per month. With the local rebellion 
and foreign war under which Chiua was now suffering, the province 
of Kwangtung had a special cause for just irritation against all 
foreigners in this trade. With its head-quarters at Macao, by 1860 it 
had become nearly the only business carried on there. When the 
trade of hiring Chinese as contract laborers to go to Cuba, Peru, and 
elsewhere, began, there was no difficulty in obtaining men willing to 
try their fortunes abroad. As rumors of gold diggings opened to their 
labors in California were spread abroad and confirmed by returning 
miners, the coolie ships were readily filled by men whose ignorance 
of outer lands made them easily believe that they were bound to 
El Dorado, whatever country they shipped for. The inducement 
for hiring them was the low rate of wages ($4 a month) at which 
they were willing to sell their labor, and the profits derived from 
introducing them into Western tropical regions. The temptations of 
this business became so great that within ten years the demand had 
far exceeded the supply. Seldom has the unscrupulous character of 
trade, where its operations are left free from the restraints either of 
competent authority or of morality, been more sadly exhibited than in 
the conduct of the agents who filled these eoolie ships. The details 
of the manner in which natives of all classes—scholars, travellers, 
laborers, peddlers and artisans—were kidnapped in town and country 
and taken to Macao, were seldom known, because the victims were 
unable to make themselves heard. In this kidnapping trade round 
Macao the Chinese employed the fast-sailing two-mast ‘ Shrimp 
boats.” A brochure was published in those days by a Chinaman, in 
which it was gravely stated that the coolies were kidnapped and taken 
abroad to be bled to death and their blood made into opium. A 
detailed account was given of the horrible proceeding—how he saw 
the coolies brought out and knocked down in rows, and holes made 
in them to extract their blood and brains. Even wilder stories 
spread, so their reluctance to go abroad from this account was not to 
be wondered at. 

The Allied Commissioners in charge of Canton took cognizance of 
these outrages, and upon the representation of Governor General Lao 
took vigorous measures fur breaking up the trade at Whampoa; and 
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U. S. Minister Ward, with the efficient aid of Hon. G. Nye, U. 8. 
Vice-Consul at Macao, did much toward repressing the trade, and 
caused its early stoppage on American vessels. He aided the Chinese 
authorities in February, 1860, in taking three hundred and seventeen 
men out of the American ship Messenger in order to ascertain whether 
any of them were detained on board against their will. Every one 
of them declined to go back to the ship, but it was not proved how 
many had been beguiled away on false pretences—the usual mode of 
kidnapping. 

The coolies are of three classes: prisoners taken in clan fights (of 
constant occurrence in the western districts of Kwangtung), and sold 
to Chinese or Portuguese man buyers; villagers or fishermen forcibly 
kidnapped, chiefly by half-castes from Macao; and those tempted by 
agents to gamble at licensed establishments, who, on losing, surrender 
their persons in payment according to Chinese notions of liability. 
When in the hands of Chinese “ crimps,” by threats the coolie is 
forced tv express assent to the questions of the Portuguese inspector, 
and is then handed over to a barracoon for from $7-10. Including 
head-money and working expenses, each coolie’ costs $25-30, and is 
transferred with contract for $60-70. Shipment, insurance, ete., raise 
the cost per caput to something under $200. At Havana the sur- 
viving “emigrants” at public auction bring about $350. For eight 
years of service the coolie is absolutely at the disposal of his purchaser, 
and suicides are frequent. But the illicit means for obtaining coolies 
at Macao is, however, what gives this traffic so hideous a character. 
During 1864-5 there were exported to Havana 10,722, and to Callao 
13,674 coolies. In October, 1865, the ship Dea del Mare left Macao 
bound to Callao; on touching at Tahiti she had only 162 emigrants 
alive out of 550. On the 8th of March, 1806, the Italian ship Napol- 
eon Canevaro left Macao for Callao with 663 emigrants. Stung to 
revolt on the following day, a scene of bloodshed ensued, during 
which the vessel caught fire and was destroyed ; a portion of the crew 
escaped in the boats, and a few coolies were picked up subsequently 
floating on spars. 

The lamentable condition of Chinese laborers in Peru was fully 
enough proven by their appeal for relief to their home government 
in 1868, though it could do nothing effectual to help them. On 
April 5th of the same year occurred the mutiny on board the 
lialian ship Therese, which left Macao for Callao February 2nd with 
293 coolies. On the 4th of April, 1871, the ship Don Juan left 
Macao with 640 coolies on board. ‘Two days later and when only 
fiity miles from port she was burnt to the water’s edge. The master 
and crew, some forty-five in all, escaped im the ship’s boats, and 
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fifty odd coolies were picked up by passing junks. The remainder, 
nearly six hundred, were burned alive. 

On the representation of Dr. D. B. MecCartee, the Shanghai 
Taotai and Nanking Viceroy took measures to being back the three 
hundred coolies rescued by the Japanese from the Peruvian ship 
Maria Luz, and, appointed for this service, Dr. McCartee and Judge 
Chen went to Japan in September, 1872, and for successful efforts 
the former was awarded a complimentary letter and a gold medal 
from the Chinese Government. Resulting measures led to the final 
abolition of the traffic at Macao. 

The years 1873 and 1874 were marked by the abolition of the 
coolie trade at Macao, which since its rise in 1848 had been attended 
with many atrocities on land and sea. During these years attempts 
had been made to conduct the trade with some regard for the rights 
of the laborers, but experience had shown that to do this was 
practically impossible if the business were to be made remunerative. 
Driven from Hongkong and Whampoa, the agents of this traffic had 
long found shelter in the Portuguese harbor of Macao, from which 
semi-independent port they could despatch Chinese crimps on 
kidnapping excursions for their nefarious trade. When at last the 
governor closed this haven to its continuance, the Spaniards and 
Peruvians were the only nationalities whom the action affected ; but 
Spain, falling back on her treaty of 1864, which gave her merchants 
the privilege of engaging coolies as contract laborers for Cuba, 
insisted that the coolie trade be allowed. The Yamun was advised 
not to admit this privilege until the harsh treatment of the laborers 
in Cuba had been inquired into. This was done in 1873, by means 
of a commission composed of three foreigners and two Chinese, who 
made as thorough an inquiry as the Cuban authorities would permit, 
and reported the results in 1874. They asserted that the majority 
of the coolies in Cuba “ were decoyed abroad and not legitimately 
induced to emigrate,” and since the dreadful disclosures which 
transpired in their report the trade has never revived. In 1877 the 
emigration stipulation in the Spanish Treaty was repealed. Peru, 
indeed, sent M. Garcia as its envoy to Peking to negotiate a treaty 
and obtain the right of engaging laborers, but this gentleman met 
with no success whatever. 

The Portuguese rulers of Macao were unwilling to make a 
thorough investigation into the facts about this business until after 
the return of the commission sent to Cuba in 1873, and the disclo- 
sure of the inevitable evils and wrong inherent in the traffic. Then, 
through the representations and offices of Gov. de S. Jannario, and 
the urgency of outside sources, they put an end to it by a Proclama- 
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tion abolishing the Superintendency of Emigration, and ordering the 
barracoons closed after the 27th of March, 1874. For long years 
the chief business of Macao, during the twenty-five years of the ex- 
istence of the Coolie Traffic, about 500,000 Chinese were deported. 
—WMiddle Kingdom; Mayers and Denny’s Treaty Ports ; Bowra’s 
Kwangtung ; &c. 

July. ‘he Spanish Embassy to Peking, Don Sinibaldo de Mas, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, with his suite, 
were resident at Macao. 

September Ist. A severe typhoon occurred, which occasioned 
a greater loss of life and passed over a greater area than almost 
any one before recorded. ‘The centre of the whirlwind seems to 
have been near Macao. Some sixty-seven houses were demolished, 
upwards of eighty lorchas and boats lost, ten ships and schooners on 
shore inthe harbor and much injured or lost, and more than a 
hundred Chinese and a number of foreigners were drowned.—China 
Repos. xvii. 540. 


——__~+ —>> 6. >—___ 


The Gospel the Only Hope of the Heathen. 
BY REV. H. M. WOODS. 


HOUGH not desirous of continuing the discussion of this 
subject further, it is necessary to notice briefly the remarks of 
“ Hopeful ” in his article on “ Christ the Light of the World.” 

* Hopeful” does not meet the issue, but tries to “cut the 
Gordian knot” by ignoring the large number of texts which oppose 
his view, and by asserting that the two points mentioned in the 
previous article (viz: as to whether the heathen’s good works are 
such as to procure “‘acceptance”’ for them with God, and whether 
God relaxes his requirements in dealiag with them,) are “ men of 
straw,” and not the real issue. ‘This assertion only shows that 
“ Hopeful” cannot have read the “ German Missionary’s” article 
carefully, or he would have seen that these are, in substance, the 
very points to which that brother was reasoning. ‘‘ Hopeful,” more- 
over, forgets that it is around these two points, variously modified 
but still essentially the same, that the discussion concerning man’s 
salvation has turned in all ages. A glance at Church History re- 
minds us that ever since Job asked the question, ‘“‘ How should man 
be just with God?” every system of theology has had to handle 
these two questions in attempting the solution of the great mystery. 
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But not only does “‘ Hopeful” ignore the texts which disprove 
his theory, but he does not give us any Scriptural support for his 
own view. He begins his article by several excellent texts which 
do not bear directly on the question, but when he comes to the point 
at issue we do not find a single text adduced, but only a quotation 
giving the opinion of Dr. Pusey on the subject. Surely this is not 
following the apostolic injunction of “ giving a reason of the hope 
that isin us.” The opinion of no man, however gifted, is worth 
anything, except as it is drawn from Scripture ; and it is incumbent 
ou him who states his opinion on a controverted point to give the 
texts which support every step of his argument. This, “ Hopeful ” 
has entirely failed to do. 

The question of the salvation of infants is alluded to. This 
subject is foreign to the one at issue, and, moreover, we did not 
know there was any dispute about it. Infants and heathen are 
really in wholly different categories. ‘The heathen are responsible 
agents ; all agree that infants are not. Infants are not conscious of 
sin; the heathen are. ‘The Bible says the heathen’s condemnation 
is in this, that they violate their consciences, doing things they 
know to be wrong (Rom. i. 20, 32; ii. 15). But to the main point 
at issue—have there ever been any heathen who have lived up to their 
light? Here is ‘‘ Hopeful’s” great fallacy ; he, and those who hold 
this theory, beg the question by assuming that there have been such 
heathen. They constantly tell us that ‘those who have faithfully 
followed the law of their conscience,” ‘who followed the best 
inspirations they knew, because they trusted not in themselves, but 
blindly felt after God,” “ who have endeavored to do justly, love 
mercy, and walk hurably with their God,” &c., will be saved. But 
this is just going round in a circle; it is merely saying that those 
who fulfil God’s requirements will be saved. We all believe that ; 
that the heathen will be judged according to their light, and that 
those who live up to their light will be saved. But have any 
heathen ever done this? Scripture clearly teaches that they have not. 
According to it, there never has been but one man on earth who 
lived up to his light who did not stand guilty before God, and he is 
the God-man, Christ Jesus. The Bible does not divide mankind 
into two classes as “ Hopeful” and others do, the moral and vicious 
making one guilty, the other living up to their light; there is only 
one class—‘‘ ALL have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 
The inspired writers knew of the ancient sages and that there are 
virtuous men in every age, but they make no exception “ to the 
law of sin and death.” “There is none good; not ong.” They 
have all gone aside. “ Every mouth must be stopped and all the 
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world become guilty before God” (Hecles. vii. 20; Rom. iii. 9-19). 
Opposed to this Scripture, and the testimony of human experience 
the world wide, what evidence is presented on the other side? 
Absolutely none. The only answer our friends can give is the 
unsupported opinion, “‘ Surely there are a few?” ‘“ Are there not 
some who, &c.” 

So, too, on the subject of salvation without a knowledge of 
Christ, on one side there are texts, nay, whole chapters, to prove the 
necessity of a knowledge of the Gospel to salvation. There are the 
commissions to preach to every creature. The distinct statements 
that the Gospel is the means of awakening the dead sinner, of con- 
vincing and converting him. Especially is there that passage in 
Romans x. which teaches that outside of the Gospel there is no hope 
for fallen man. It is impossible for language to speak plainer. 
Salvation only by faith ; faith only by hearing ; hearing only by 
preaching (Matt. xxvii. 17-20; Acts i. 8; Acts ii. 17-40; Eph. i. 
7-14; Rom. x). On the other side of the question what Scripture is 
shown? Not one text. How, then, claiming to take the Word of 
God as our rule of faith, can we hold this theory ? We surely have 
no right to do so. 

The truth is, the real “man of straw” is of “ Hopeful’s” 
making. The plausible picture of the heathen in the state of nature 
longing for the truth, seeking after God, earnestly desiring to serve 
Him, is purely fanciful. It is directly opposed to fact and to the 
teachings of the Bible. So far from longing to know and serve God, 
desiring to be saved, the Bible says, “The carnal mind is enmity 
against God.’ The heathen are “dead in sins,” ‘loving darkness 
rather than light;” by nature hating God, rebelling against His 
law, not knowing Him nor caring to know Him (Rom. iii. 11; viii. 
7; Eph. ii. 2, 3, 12-16; John iii. 19, 20). And how wonderfully are 
the words of inspiration confirmed by observation! We sometimes 
hear incautious missionary sermons at home telling of the heathen 
stretching out their hands as if longing to know the Gospel, longing 
to serve God, and as if the only thing that prevented them was lack 
of the means of grace. Yet how different their actual state! They 
are ‘“dead;’’ there is no spiritual desire or endeavor; they are 
wholly indifferent to or actually rebellious against the truth. So far 
from not trusting in themselves, it is the very nature of the natural 
man to trust in self, to be wholly self-sufficient. They are satisfied 
with their own state and want nothing better; and all this is true of 
moral men, who exhibit certain social virtues to a high degree. It 
is only when the Almighty Spirit of God comes with sovereign grace 
and regenerates the heathen, giving life to the dead soul, making 
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him a “new creature,” giving light to the blind, and delivering his 
will from the bondage of evil lusts, then new desires spring up in 
the soul, the man wills to be saved, the sinner forsakes self and 
longs for God,—and not till then (2 Cor. iv. 6; Eph. ii; 1 Cor. 
vi. 11). Mark that this work the Bible everywhere represents as 
done through the knowledge of the Gospel. The sinner is awakened, 
convinced, converted, sanctified ‘ through the truth.’ So far from 
being saved without the Gospel, the Gospel message is the very 
means God has appointed to do this work. It, and it alone, is “ the 
power of God unto salvation” (Eph. v. 14; John xvii. 17; Rom. 
i. 16). 

It is perfectly true that ‘‘ whosoever will” may be saved; but 
the sad fact is, the dead soul does not will. ‘ Ye will not come unto 
me that ye might have life” (John v. 40). ‘‘ Whosoever will” 
may come, but “‘no man can come except the Father draw him (John 
vi. 44, 65). It is true that any sincere desire after salvation will be 
satisfied, but the sinful soul will have no such desire till regenerated 
by the power of God (John viii. 36; Rom. viii. 21; Rom. vi. 16-23). 
The Bible teaches that to whom God gives the desire He also gives 
the means of salvation. All the heathen mentioned in the Bible as 
seeking God found Him through a knowledge of his word, and that in 
this life (Acts x. 36, 37, 42; xi. 14, 18; xiii. 26, 48; xvii. 30). Not 
a case of the salvation of heathen without faith in the gospel. If 
the means of salvation have not been given, we may be sure there 
has been no desire. ‘This leads us to notice briefly the second great 
fallacy of this theory; viz., it assumes that morality in the heathen 
is an evidence of spiritual life in the soul. We are pointed to the 
virtues of the heathen and are told they are the work of the Spirit: 
and from this it is assumed that there is spiritual life in their souls 
and that God is leading them on to salvation. We reply, No: 
because the same measure of the Spirit and these same virtues are 
seen in those known to be impenitent and lost. The practice of 
morality can by no means be taken as an index of spiritual life 
within. This morality is often seen in those who hate God, and are 
the pronounced opposers of His Gospel. In fact, we know the Devil 
often uses morality to blind one’s consciences, to harden their pride, 
and thus lead them further away from God. 

Accoding to “ Hope‘ul’s” theory, the morality of Chinese Con- 
fucianists ought to be an evidence of spiritual yearnings in them, 
and we should expect them to gladly embrace God’s truth the 
moment it is offered. But is this true? ‘Take the best of them, the 
really amiable moral men, and mark their self-rightousness and quiet 
but determined opposition to the Gospel. Kven when intellectually 
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convinced of the truth, “the carnal mind ”’ is still “enmity.” Thus 
it has always been. ‘I'he most dangerous enemies of the Gospel have 
always been the moralists, from the time of Marcus Aurelius and 
Julian the Apostate downwards. Infidels at the present time are 
loud in their praises of virtue, and many of them lead moral lives: 
but do they love and seek for God, and have they spiritual life? It 
is important to observe that Christianity always leads to morality, 
but morality by no means always leads to Christianity. Even 
morality may be a bad thing if it fosters pride and self-righteous- 
ness, and is exalted to usurp the place of God, as is too often the 
case. This is what Augustine meant when he spoke of the virtues 
of the heathen as “‘ shining vices ;” and we see how apt the paradox 
is in the light of God’s truth and of the fact of man’s fatal ten- 
dency to pervert even that which is in itself good (Phil. iii. 6-9 ; 
Is. Ixiv. 6). 

To sum up: No Scriptural testimony whatever can be adduced 
for the assertions that any heathen has ever lived up to his light, 
and that any man may be saved without the Gospel. On the other 
hand we have shown texts which teach beyond controversy that all 
men without exception are guilty before God, and that the only hope 
for the race is by faith in Christ through a knowledge of the Gospel. 
It is, moreover, an error to assume that morality in the heathen is 
proof of the Spirit’s saving grace in the heart. ‘This same morality 
is seen in the lives of those who are known to be “dead in sin” and 
hostile to God. According to the Bible view it is impossible for the 
man in the state of nature to long for God and seek for the truth. 
The soul only begins to have spiritual life and desires after it has 
become ‘‘a new nature,” regenerated by the Spirit. Finally, this 
work of renewal is “through the Word.’ ‘The Spirit with the 
desire gives the means of salvation. 

We are aware that the view here presented of the condition of 
the heathen is unpopular, and is called “ narrow,” “ hard,” and 
“gloomy,” while the opposite view is called “ liberal,” and ‘ charit- 
able.” But we must not decide the qnesition according to our 
predilections or what is popular, but according to the teachings of 
God’s word. As long as we have the truth, it makes little difference 
how men stigmatize our theology. 

The Bible view of ihe lost state of the heathen is an awful one, 
but it is not more awful than the doctrine of an unending hell 
which it also clearly teaches. ‘These solemn truths God has revealed 
in His infinite mercy to warn us of our duty to “ flee from the wrath 
to come,” and to rescue our fellow men “as brands from the burn- 


ing.” ‘The denial or softening down of these truths has been the 
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aim of the Great Deceiver in all ages. Of old he ruined the race by 
tempting our first parents to doubt and disobedience,—“ Yea, hath 
God said ?” and “ Ye shall not surely die.”’ Ever since he has been 
repeating the same falsehood in varivus forms to make men despise 
God’s warnings and to lure them to destruction. In our day we 
have only a subtler form of the same temptation. When God 
clearly reveals the awful condition of the sinner, the Enemy of souls 
whispers, “Can it be true? ”—“ Yea, hath God said?” When 
inspiration teaches as plainly as language can speak the unending 
horrors of perdition, he repeats, “the punishment is not, perhaps, 
everlasting,’—Ye shall not surely die. So it goes on; a slight de- 
parture from God’s word becomes a great one by and by, until finally 
the unwary soul drifts among the breakers and “ makes shipwreck 
of his faith.” Is this an idle fear? Look around you here in China 
and see how some who were once dear brethren and faithful workers 
have lost their faith; like a dismasted bark half sunk in the quick- 
sands, they warn us of our danger, and unsoundness ou these very 
doctrines was the treacherous reef on which they went down. 

Let us stick to the compass and chart God has given us: only 
thereby shall we reach the haven. By all means let us be hopeful ; 
but let us not found our hope on mere opinions that human nature 
is better than we think it is, or that futur> punishment will not be 
everlasting. Our ground of hope is better than that: it is the gospel 
of Christ, the almighty power of God unto salvation. Only let us do 
our duty in spreading it, and we shall then have real reason to hope 
for the salvation of the heathen. 





Read at Anniversary of North China Tract Society. 


BY REV. E. EVANS MEECH. 


Qyeat are the best methods of getting rid of tracts. It is 

needless at this advanced period of mission work to discuss 
the relative merits of selling versus free distribution. While doubt- 
less there are a few who would prefer the latter mode, it is now 
almost generally accepted that the prudent and most effective course 
is to sell. Of course there are difficulties. The purchaser will 
usually buy influenced by the colour of the book or the size of 
the print, or the amount he gets for his money, rather than by 
any suitability of style or subject to his individual circumstances. 
Here an illiterate man will insist on taking a book in high wen and 
on some abstruse subject, rejecting with scorn the simple kuan-hua 
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tract which is pressed upon him. And as the majority of purchasers 
are of the illiterate or semi-illiterate class, there is a great deal of 
this misappropriation of books. It is not, however, easy to correct 
this error in general free distribution. There is not the time, even 
if there were the necessary knowledge of individual cases, to enable 
one to discriminate. ‘The silk jacket as often covers the ignoramus 
as the blue smock tke scholar. But now the question has been 
practically settled by the usage of missionaries, who for the most 
part sell tracts, reserving the right to give in any case in which it 
may seem desirable. When it is the generally understood practise 
that tracts should be sold, the gift of one comes with greater force, 
and is likely to have a greater influence on the receiver. Our 
Chinese brethren also approve of the principle of sale in preference 
to giving, although even yet certain individuals cannot be dissuaded 
from believing that the proper place of sale is the waste-paper shop. 
Such are, however, exceptions to the rule, and much good is being 
done by the faithful sale of tracts to purchasers of all ranks and 
classes in town and couutry. 

The above remarks refer only to the disposal of tracts by 
individuals in a desultory manner. It has always seemed to me 
that our preaching chapels are most suitable places for the sale of 
books. Preaching and conversation prepare men’s minds to receive 
and appreciate the book that may be bought, and [ look, in days to 
come, for large resuits from the method of sale. ‘There is the needed 
opportunity for quietly explaining the contents of the book, and at 
the same time an opportunity for finding to some extent the literary 
acquirements of would-be purchasers. I may here refer to a curious 
circumstance that the Yvi-tao-chuan, or Religious Allegories, seems 
to be a favourite with the sellers of patterns for embroidering shoes, 
sleeves, &c. I have heard of cases in Peking, and sixty miles away 
in the country, and it seems to be always that particular book which 
is selected for this purpose. Is it the figurative nature of the trade 
that leads its followers to choose this particular book ? 

With regard to the question of getting rid of the tracts of the 
Society it seems to me there is very much to be done. ‘The Report 
suggests that the issue is too limited and too slow. Considering the 





tracts is but a small number. 
There is reason to believe thai the distribution is very partial, some 
regions being fairly well supplied, while others are almost if not 
wholly neglected. Then again, if the missions through whom the 
distribution is made were examined, it is believed that some would 
be found making large use of the Society’s publications, while 
others hold almost entirely aloof. 


immense area to be covered, surely 
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What, then, can be done to improve this state of matters—to 
make the distribution of tracts more uniform, to supply the neglect- 
ed districts, and secure a more hearty co-operation on the part of 
all workers in the field cf North China ? 

The first great requisite seems to be the appointment of one 
man, with considerable business capability, abounding energy, and 
with great faith in the ultimate success of Christian work, and in 
the important part which tracts are to play in the successful 
completion of that work. Anybody’s business is nobody’s business. 
No work for God has ever prospered that has been left to get along 
as it likes in happy-go-lucky fashion. The work of God requires 
to be conducted in a business-like way, with regard to order and 
method, or it must fail toa large extent. There are lessons which 
the church may learn from the world. Our Lord Himself pointed 
some of these out, in the parable of the unjust steward, in the 
illustrations about building the tower and meeting the army of the 
enemy. ‘This is eminently true in regard to the great Tract Socie- 
ties with which we are affiliated. They are commercial institutions 
conducted on Christian commercial principles. If our Society is to 
prosper it should be conducted in the same way. And the first 
need is that it should be worked by one whose time should be 
largely devoted to such work, one who is fitted for such work by 
method and business sagacity. I know that there will at once rise 
in your minds the thought that there is no one who could so work. 
We are a company of missionaries each with his hands already full 
of his particular duty. But need this agent or manager necessarily 
be a missionary ? Are there not those who have a very considerable 
share of spare time, and from amongst such could not one be found 
to do this work for God? But with regard to missionaries I am 
not so sure that one could not be found to take such a post. I find 
men whose time is very largely given up to literary work, to 
educational work, leaving a very small portion available for aggres- 
sive mission work, and the parent Societies seem willing that it 
should be so. Why, then, could not one be found to give an equal 
amount of time and energy to the prosecution of tract distribution, 
such as the student gives to his books or the teacher to his scholars ? 

The advantages from such a plan would be very great. Com- 
munications could be maintained with places where work is already 
done. Methods could be devised for opening up new work in 
new districts. Those at a distance would have a fixed definite 
individual with whom to consult on all branches of tract work. All 
mission centres could be kept supplied with a full assortment of 
the Society’s publications. Lagging interest would be aroused. 
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Information would be gathered with regard to the needs of special 
neighbourhoods, or special classes of men. Facts of interest with 
regard to the good results of tract distribution would be gathered 
and tabulated. Thus those in the home lands, from whom our 
income largely comes, would be enconraged, and their contributions 
might be increased. From every aspect of the case the advantage 
arising out of the appointment of one man, who should be responsi- 
ble for the conduct of the Society’s affairs, would be immense. 

With a view to getting rid of the tracts more expeditiously and 
more satisfactorily, I would further suggest the definite appointment 
of one man in each mission centre, through whom the tract work of 
the district should be conducted. ‘The successful carrying ont of 
this scheme, however, presupposes the appvintment of a general 
manager as above suggested. Ii should be the duty of this sub- 
agent to keep touch with ail the Christian workers of his district, to 
ascertain their needs in regard to Christian literature, to see that 
those needs are supplied, to represent all the requirements of his 
neighbourhood to head-quarters. 

There would also be depositories in each of these centres from 
which each missionary could be supplied. ‘These depositories would 
be kept well stocked under the united efforts of the general manager 
and of the local agent. ‘The various publications of the Society 
would thus be brought directly under the notice of every missionary, 
instead of their being left to find out as best they may the book 
that can be obtained. The interest excited by these means would 
lead to a very considerable increase in the membership, and add 
much to the income of the Society. 

By these means more uniformity in selling tracts, and their 
distribution over a larger area, would be secured, or, in other words, 
the books would be got rid of to a much larger extent. It does 
seem a pity that with so much talent and knowledge of the Chinese 
language at our disposal, with so many capable men willing to give 
their time to the correction and improvement of books brought to 
their notice, with so much machinery at work, and so large a sum 
of money at our disposal from year to year, more is not being 
accomplished. The suggestions I have ventured to make seem to 
me likely to produce this so much to be desired result. Other 
Societies in China are carried on in some such way—not to the full 
extent indicated, but so far as they have adopted such methods, 
by so much have they succeeded and by so much has the circulation 
of their tracts been increased. 

To the friends present to-night who honour the Society by 
attending the Anniversary, I would say that there is something 
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more that you can do. Attendance at a meeting once in the year, 
where there is no collection, while good and praiseworthy so far as 
it goes, yet cannot accomplish much. It is cheering to the workers 
in the Society to see that their labours are so far appreciated and 
approved, but more than this you can do. 
and distribution is part of God’s work. It is ours. It lives in our 
midst here in Peking. It may, therefore, claim your sympathy and 
your prayers at other times than this Anniversary. The books and 
tracts which issue from its store are to be valued, not by the 
learning displayed in them, but by the prayers which follow them. 
There are many who abide at home with the stuff who may give 
most efficient aid by accompanying the sending forth of these 
Gospel missives with earnest intreaty at the throne of God, that 
each one may find its proper lodgment and not one tract may miss 
its work. ‘There is work for each, there is work for all in this 
particular department of service. I pray you each to seek your part 
in helping on the interests of this Society, and next year’s Report 
will tell a tale of thrilling interest such as has not yet been told. 


This tract preparation 


Correspondence. 





MR. FABER, I. P., AND ‘* JUVENILE.” 
Dear Sir :—Will you kindly allow 
me to make a remark or two on 
the correspondence that has taken 
place in the columns of the Chinese 
Recorder between the above named 
gentlemen. Firstly, it may not be 
out of place to mention that the 
Rev. E. Faber is at present taking 
aw summer holiday in the moun- 
tains. Such a holiday really means 
change of work, and I have reason 
to believe that the importance of 
that work precludes the possibility 
of Mr. Faber taking any further 
notice of the criticisms on his re- 
view in the January number of 
the Recorder. The mention of this 
fact (which, perhaps, the Rev. E. 
F. will hardly be pleased at my 
making so prominent) will show 
T. P. that the reason why Mr. 


Faber does not continue the cor- 
respondence is not because he feels 
himself in the wrong, but because, 
in more ways than one, he is above 
such discussions. The other re- 
mark I would like to make is with 
reference to criticising our seniors. 
There is a saying of Shakespeare's 
“Othello,” which might be put 
into the mouths of most men, viz., 
“TIT am nothing if not critical;” 
and T. P. enters his emphatic pro- 
test against being debarred from 
“criticising respectfully, yet decid- 
edly, their seniors when they find 
them wrong.” But are such juve- 
niles as Mr. Protheroe, last month’s 
“Juvenile,” and myself, fit judges 
of what is right and wrong in 
matters where years of experience 
are required? As one juvenile 
criticising another, I think T. P. 
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strikingly shows his inability to 

look at the matter in all its bear- 

ings, inasmuch as in his defence 

he overlooks the fact that Mr. 

Faber takes for an authority the 

LF I F (also referred to in 

Mr. Baller’s Primer), and which I 

understand is a standard native 
dictionary on Mandarin pronuncia- 
tion. T. P. queries: “* Does Mr. 
Faber know there is a Northern 
and a Southern Mandarin dialect ?” 
I would like to ask Mr. Protheroe, 
Has he not heard of a middle pro- 
nunciation as well? Quite recently 
a colporteur, who has travelled 
much in Mandarin speaking dis- 
tricts, told me he had heard of 
sucha dialect called by the Chinese 
tH Hi Zh. Seeing, therefore, there 
are such differences in pronun- 
ciation—differences, as Mr. Faber 
shows, “not only in one province, 
but it may be in different 
villages of one and the same dis- 
trict,” I think 
in quoting the 


even 


we see his wisdom 
hi T 
authority. Surely it is a better 
rule for pronunciation than the 


FG as an 


bap-hazard, uncouth localisms of 
Tt is true T. 


P.’s arguments at first sownd well; 


any coolie we meet. 


perhaps it is because I am a juve- 
nile that this is the only respect 
in which they seem to me “sound 
arguments.” “Juvenile” says ‘‘ he 
must decline to sit at the feet even 
of Mr. Faber when his teachings 
are contradicted by the daily ex- 
perience of eye and ear. I suppose 
the eye is no great factor in pronun- 
ciation ; but with regard to the ear 
it may interest ‘‘ Juvenile” to know 
that close at hand to Mr. Faber 
is a veteran missionary (perhaps 
he was consulted) with over thirty 
years’ experience of Northern Man- 
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darin pronunciation ; whilst with- 
out difficulty ears can be 
regaled with the contradictory pro- 
nunciation of Hankow, Nanking, 
Shantung, &e. &c., Chinese teachers. 
* Juvenile’s ” at 
Mr. Faber’s feet reminds us of the 


our 


objection to sit 


saying current now-a-days that the 
fault of mankind the 
present day is every body wants to 


common in 
teach and nobody wants to learn. 
Apart, from T. P.’s 
and “ Juvenile’s”” remarks, I think 
pass over this 
of impressing upon 


however, 


we shonld not 
opportunity 
ourselves the duty of due respect 
to our seniors. I heard a young 
missionary some time ago pray that 
we may be lifted out of the ruts 
in which older missionaries are 
Are these ruts not the 
roads by which we are now march- 
ing on in the Holy War? I think 
we juveniles, who are saved so 
much disappointing pioneer work, 
should thank God for the paths 
made by older, sorely-tried mis- 
sionaries. Many of them have been 
taken from the further end of that 
path—God took them—and their 


friends miss them; but like mes- 


working. 


sengers from the other world, like 
the links of a golden chair binding 
earth to heaven, have come back 
over these tear and prayer strewn 
paths to us, Chinese converts trac- 
ing their conversion to the burning 
words and patient pleadings of the 
gospel road- maker now at his 
journey’s end. 

I am only conversant with one 
phase of mission work, being one of 
those who, in a very literal manner, 
are endeavouring to ‘publish the 
Gospel tidings,” but the more ’m 
engaged in Chinese printing, and 
grappling with its difficulties, the 
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more I am led to respect and hon- 
our and thank God for the enter- 
prise, perseverance, and hallowed 
genius of such men as Rev. 8. Dyer, 
Singapore, or Mr. W. Gamble, of 
the Presbyterian Mission Press, who 
grappled with and overcame the 
great initial difficulties, and with 
their mew processes and arrange- 
ments (especially Mr. Gamble’s) 
which gave such an impetus to Chi- 
nese printing. I suppose in every 
phase of mission work there are 
many such, the fruit of whose labours 
we are now reaping. I merely men- 
tion these things to prevent such 
correspondence as I have referred 
to leading us to depreciate the 
work of action 
as ungraceful, and ungrateful, as it 
is unscriptural. Of course Mr. 
Protheroe and “ Juvenile” will 
easily see that I have no thought 
of them in making these last re- 
marks, and I have no doubt they 
quite coincide in sentiments which 


our elders—an 


(so proud are we who are young 
in the work) come with less fav- 
our from a senior than from such 
a young juvenile as 
Your humble servant, 
G. M’Inrosa. 


STEAMERS TO ENGLAND. 
Dear Sir,—In your April issue 
you have a letter signed “ An Eng- 
lish Missionary,” in which he com- 
mends the steamers of the company 
in which he travelled. 


While 


many Englishmen are 
proud of that fine fleet of steamers, 
there is an another side to the 


question, which I had expected ,to 

see ventilated in your last issue. 
‘““To save the society” 

once the fashion 


it was 
to travel third 
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class French Mail; it is an improve- 
ment, certainly, second class P. and 
O., if the captain does not fill the 
cabins with onions from Bombay to 
Hongkong. 

An “ English Missionary’s ”’ chief 
disadvantage, viz., exclusion from 
the quarter-deck, also excludes him 
from a great deal of pipeclay and 
snobbery; no disadvantage in my 
estimation. The piano may be an 
advantage or the opposite—proba- 
bly the opposite. But a more serious 
subject remains. There is no doubt 
that a section of the officers on most 
steamer lines think a lady fair 
My wife recently experienc- 
ed unpleasant attempts on the part 
of an officer, although accompanied 
by her children. Undoubtedly the 
majority are honorable and upright 
men, but a woman cannot appeal 
to them unless in desperate straits. 
My wife placed herself under the 
protection of a married couple in 
the same saloon. This did not 
prevent the “officer” from trying 
to gain her ear in the night—a 
man to whom she had not spoken 
ten sentences in her life. 

In consequence of a female hav- 
ing on a previous voyage damaged 
her reputation, all officers were 
forbidden to speak to the passen- 


game. 


gers, even the civility of “ good 
morning” denied. This 
precaution, tardily adopted, shows 
the awake to a 
serious danger, and was anxious to 
avoid it. 


being 


commander was 


Again, the magnificent fleet of 
the P. and O. would become more 
popular with second class passen- 
gers, if the “washer-women” of 
kept off the 
ships. Unfortunate lady passengers 
who have no friends to visit, or 


Hongkong were 
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money to spend on hotels, have to 
endure a purgatory from these 
crowding courtizans. It is well to 
“save the Society ’’—if dollars mean 
the “Society ’”’—but is it well to 
inflict such society on the mission- 
aries ? 
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It is the duty of societies, and of 
all who have female friends going 
by any steamer, to warn them to be 
more guarded than on shore even. 

I enclose my card, and remain, 

Faithfully yours, 
An Oxp Srager. 





Our Hook Cable. 


TurBANS AND Tatts: or Sketches in 
the Unromantic East. By Alfred 
J. BamrorD, B.A. London: Samp- 

son Low, etc.; 1488. 
THis volume, so long expected, 
from the pen of the late pustor of 
Union Church, Shanghai, is one of 
the most readable of its class. The 
sketches of ‘he Mild Hindu, sym- 
bolized by Turbans, and of the Man 
of Han, represented by Tails, are 
light and airy yet finished produc- 
tions, the results of several years 
residence in India and China, and 
yet of a residence in each country 
not sufficiently long to deaden the 
sense of novelty. 
not of that class of mind that lends 
romance to unfamiliar scenes; he 
has evidently, as his second title 
intimates, studied the East from a 
very 
His pen is of that keen, critical 
order that eliminates all gaseous 
inflations in the most finished 
manner. There is true philosophy 
in all this, a truer philosophy than 
that which and 
unfamiliar with the glamour of 
imagination. Yet whle we confess 
to rare enjoyment at his keen 
analyses of character and very 
unvarnished statements of fact, we 


The author is 


unromantic point of view. 


invests the 


new 


cannot but wish that there were 
more frequent expressions of the 


still deeper philosophy which ap- 
preciates the virtues and beauties 
of types of mind and modes of 
thinking diverse from our own. 
These remarks do not, however, 
apply to the chapters regarding 
India on “The curious humanity 
of beasts and birds and little in- 
sects,” and ‘The winged people 
of the Skie,” which are especially 
interesting as studies of nature, and 
betray an unusual penetration into 
the singular and often laughable 
humanities of certain of the lower 
orders of nature. 

Our attention is, of course, most 
drawn to the section on China, and 
to our mind the chapters on The 
Mundane Celestial, Chinese New 
Year, The Filial Piety of the Chi- 
nese, and Go-hang the ’Ricksha, 
Coolie, are the most striking, and 
instructive, as pictures of Chinese 
life and thought. 
are much 


The facts given 
more reliable 
usual in books of this class of 
literature. It would be easy to 
cull many admirably constructed 
sentences and paragraphs, that hit 
off Chinese peculiarities with ex- 
quisite finish. Yet even here we 
cannot but wish there had been 
more sympathetic appreciation of 


than is 
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what is so diverse from the West- 
ern. The chapter on Filial Piety 
is perhaps the strongest case in 
point, the facts given being un- 
deniable, while at the same time 
there is another view of these very 
facts that reflects something else 
than the miserably depressing view 
of filial piety in China. 


The last chapter tells of one 
day’s visit at Bankok, the City of 
the White Elephant; and whether 
it is that the glimpses were so 
brief, or that as they were the last 
dissolving views of the Orient, on 
the return of the author to the 
home lands, there is a little more of 
the glow of the romantic traveller 
than is usual. Nothing could be 
more happy than the closing para- 
graphs which tell of the loss of 
balance of a young woman paddling 
a Bankok canoe, and of her conse- 
quent precipitation with her effects 
into the water, and of her saying, 
“Tt does not matter at all; since I 
am in the water I will take a bath, 
and so all will be well.” The chap- 
ter and the volume concludes with 
the following paragraph, which is 
the only one we can allow ourselves 
the pleasure of quoting :— 

It was graciously said, and pro- 
claimed her one of Nature’s true gentle- 
women, who—fair be they or tawny— 
sweeten the life and soften the manners 
of our humanity, preserving for high and 
worthy use that very term, which else 
might be in danger of degradation into a 
synonym for selfish thought and base 
behaviour. Long since hast thou righted 
thy canoe, my Siamese sister, and 
pursued thy journey, forgetting, it may 
be, in the daily routine of a toilsome life, 
the pale-faced foreigner’s intrusion among 
thy native streams, but the pleasant 
memory of thee has crossed the weary 
waste of the “ black water,” and lives on 


these Western shores of which perchance 
thou hast never heard. 
“God's benison go with ire ; and with those 


That would make good of bad, and friends 
of foes.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
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APB B 3 These Norss on 


THEOLOGY were written originally 
for the benefit of his students by 
Mr. Hoare, of Trinity College, 
Ningpo. They are based on the 
outline of “Dwight’s Theology,” 
which the author says “has been 
closely adhered to, except in cases 
where it differed from the teachings 
of the Church of England.” 

The style is clear and the typog- 
raphy excellent. There are two 
volumes, the second being in press. 

J.N. B.S. 





The Messenger is a monthly of four 
quarto pages started in Shanghai 
by Mr. William J. Lewis of the 
China Inland Mission. It is to be 
of “a distinctly Christian character, 
yet not entirely occupied with 
interior missionary news;” and is 
to “contain information with re- 
gard to the work of the English 
Churches in Shanghai as far as it 
is available to me, items of news 
which may be of interest to the 
Inland Mission, accounts of evan- 
gelistic and temperance work, and 
articles and papers of a stimulating 
and helpful character to my fellow 
brothers and sisters in the faith.” 
Its price for the remainder of this 
year is fifty cents. We gather 
from its columns that there are 263 
members of the Inland Mission in 
China at present, and 32 at home. 
Mr. Hudson Taylor is expected 
here in October. A new station 
has been opened at Tientsin by Mr. 
and Mrs. Tomalin. Dr. Cameron 
and party have reached Chungking 
safely. Mr. Orr Ewing writes 
hopefully from his new station of 
Ping Yao Hien. Mr. Parker has 
passed Suchau on the borders of 
Kansuh on his way to Kuldjah. 
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A CaTECHISM OF GEOGRAPHY (Primary) 
for use in Boarding and Day- 
Schools. By Rev. L. W. PitcHer. 


Tuis little volume is well written 
in good Chinese style, with simple 
and perspicuous questions and 
answers, beautifully printed on 
excellent paper, and handsomely 
illustrated with maps and engrav- 
ings. It is a pleasure to read its 
pages and note the wonderful 
improvement a few years have 
made in the typographical execu- 
tion and literary quality of the 
books issued for use in our schools. 
This work is well adapted to sup- 
ply “the long-felt need” which 
“Jed to its preparation.” 

Copies may be obtained at the 
cost of publication, forty-five cents 
a copy, from the M. E. Mission, 
Peking. A.C.S. 





HANDBOOK OF CHINESE BUDDHISM, being 
a Sanscrit-Chinese Dictionary, with 
Vocabularies of Buddhist Terms 
in Pali, Singhalese, Siamese, Bur- 
mese, Tibetan, Mongolian and 
Japanese. By Ernest J. EirR1, 
M.A., Ph. D. (Tiibing.), Inspector 
of Schools, Hongkong. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Hongkong: Lane, Crawford & 

Co., 1888. 
Tuis second edition of Dr. Eitel’s 
well-known, excellent Handbook 
will be welcomed by many studeuts 
of Buddhism. As its author is 
generally acknowledged as an 
erudite scholar, and as this Hand- 
book especially has been duly 
praised for its great usefulness by 
the most competent students, 
we need not repeat any eulogy on 
this new, revised and enlarged 
edition. The author himself says 
in the preface to this second edition : 
After an interval of more than fifteen 
years, the publishers called for a new 
edition to satisfy a small continuous 
demand. The whole of the 1,547 articles 
contained in the first edition have accord- 
ingly been re-written with a view to 
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condense as well as to correct the subject 
matter of the book, in order to admit of 
an addition of 577 new articles without 
materially increasing the bulk of the 
volume or omitting any point of interest. 
The literature, the biography, and the 
philosophy of Chinese and Tibetan Bud. 
dhism have been specially laid under 
contribution to extend the usefulness of 
this Handbook, while the substitution of 
a Japanese Vocabulary in place of the 
former Chinese Index now makes the 
book a guide to the understanding of 
Japanese as well as Chinese Buddhism. 

We are sure that every Chinese 
student will much regret this 
absence of a Chinese index. If the 
printing of an index in Chinese 
characters was beyond the pecuniary 
capability of the publishers, could 
not one in Romanized Mandarin 
have been appended? As it is, every 
Chinese student who gets a copy 
of this second edition of Dr. Hitel’s 
Handbook, is compelled to prepare 
a Chinese index for himself before 
the book can be of any practical 
use to him. E. F. 
THe Chinese Churchman is a new 
quarterly periodical of four pages, 
published at Wuchang in the 
interest of the American Episcopal 
Mission. From it we learn that 
the St. Mary’s Orphanage, at 
Shanghai, is to be rebuilt ; and that 
Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott has been 
ordained to the priesthood by 
Bishop Boone. We confess our- 
selves somewhat puzzled regarding 
the dioceses given to Bishops Moule 
and Boone under the heading 
“Missions of the Anglican Com- 
munion in the Empire of China.” 
Bishop Moule is spoken of as 
“having jurisdiction over the 
provinces of Che-kiang and Kiang- 
si,’ while Bishop Boone has 
“jurisdiction over the provinces 
of Kiangsu, Ngan-hwui, Hu-peh, 
and Honan.” 
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Evitorial Notes and Rlissionary FNetws. 


’ 


‘¢ WOMAN’S WORK IN CHINA.’ 


Ir is now more than a year since 
the discontinuance of the periodi- 
cal with the above title. We were 
at the time prevented from giving 
our editorial farewell, and now 
improve the earliest available op- 
portunity of expressing ourselves 
by printing what we then wrote :— 


“Tt is with regret we note the 
discontinuance of this interesting 
periodical, after an existence of ten 
years. It seems to us to have, 
during its whole course, filled a 
niche all its own, and to have 
improved with age. Many of its 
articles have been very interesting, 
giving phases of missionary ex- 
perience that seldom secure a 
sufficient record; and some of the 
papers have attained to high liter- 
ary excellence. We shall miss the 
semi-annual appearance of Woman’s 
Work in China. But we venture 
to hope that the pages of the 
Recorder Missionary 
Journal will be the richer from the 
contributions we hereafter 
hope to receive from missionary 
ladies. We need hardly assure our 
missionary sisters that their com- 
munications are warmly solicited, 
and will be expected with interest 
by the numerous readers of the 


Chinese and 


may 


Chinese Recorder. Already have we 
the promise of studies in Infantile 
Life from one of the most facile 
pens in China; and we earnestly 
hope we shall be favoured with 
communications on various topics 
of interest to ladies, and conse- 
quently, of course, to all!” 


By the following note from the 
late editors of Woman’s Work in 
China it will be seen that the pe- 
riodical was not a financial failure, 
and its late patrons will doubtless 
learn with satisfaction the disposi- 
tion made of the remaining funds: 


When allaccounts connected with the 
publication of Woman’s Work in China 
were settled, there remained in the 
treasurer’s hands $89.54. It puzzled 
the editorial committee a good deal to 
know what to do with this money, for 
which there could be no lawful claimant ; 
but, after consulting some of the best 
supporters of the magazine, it was decid- 
ed to give it to the Margaret Williamson 
Hospital, thereby avoiding denomina- 
tional partiality, and, at the same time, 
giving aid to that particular branch of 
missionary work which the magazine 
was intended to promote, viz., work for 
Chinese women and children. 

We hope that this may prove satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 


Eviza M. Yates. 


ANNA ©. SAFFORD. 
July, 1888. 


THE NATIONAL CONVERSION OF CHINA. 
WE acknowledge to some perplexi- 
ty as to what is meant by this 
phrase, which we are meeting with 
increased frequency in the periodi- 
cals of the home lands. It would 
seem to point to a_ possible 
conversion in masses, which is not 
a conversion of individuals and 
which is, consequently, no conver- 
sion at all in any spiritual sense 
of the term, and is, therefore, a 
perverted use of the word conver- 
It is an idea of an external 
change of religious relations which 
does not necessarily involve a 
change of heart and life. It pro- 
ceeds upon the idea of an external, 
and possibly an intellectual, turning 


sion. 
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to Christianity and admission to 
the Church, to be followed by 
efforts at moral and spiritual en- 
lightenment afterwards. It is an 
idea eminently in keeping with 
those Churchy forms of Christiani- 
ty which exalt the external and 
formal, and minimize or ignore the 
spiritual, internal, and individual. 

Mr. Boswell Smith is not a 
writer from whom we should have 
expected clear thoughts on this 
subject, but in his lecture to the 
Fellows of Sion College, London, 
on The Life and Character of 
Mohammed, we find the following 
paragraph, which deserves atten- 
tion in view of a possible relaxation 
of grasp on the principles involved 
in our Protestant Missionary work : 


It is the characteristic of Moham- 
medanism to deal with batches and 
with masses. It is the characteristic of 
Christianity to speak straight to the 
individual conscience. . . . The Chris- 
tianity accepted wholesale by Clovis and 
his fierce warriors in the flush of victory 
on the field of battle, or by the Russian 
peasants when they were driven by the 
Cossack whips into the Dnieper, and 
baptized there by force, these are truer 
parallels to the tribal conversion to 
Mohammedanism in Africa at the present 
day; and, whatever may have been their 
beneficial effects in the march of the 
centuries, they are not the Christianity 
of Christ, nor are they the methods or 
objects at which a Christian mission- 
ary of the present day would dream of 
aiming. A Christian missionary could 
not thus bring over a Pagan or a Muslim 
tribe to Christianity, even if he would; 
he ought not to try to bring them over, 
even if he could. ‘ Missionary work,” as 
remarked by an able writer in the Spec- 
tator the other day, “is sowing, not 
reaping, and the sowing of a plant which 
is slow to bear.” At times the difficulties 
and discouragements may daunt the 
stoutest heart and the most living faith. 
But God is greater than our hearts and 
wider than our thoughts, and, if we are 
able to believe in Him at all, we must 
also believe that the ultimate triumph 
of Christianity—and by Christianity I 
mean not the comparatively narrow 
creed of this or that particular church, 
but the Divine Spirit of its Founder, 
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that Spirit which, exactly in proportion 
as they are true to their name, informs, 
and animates, and underlies, and overlies 
them all—is not problematical but cer- 
tain; and in His good time, across the 
lapse of ages, will prove to be, not local, 
but universal, not partial, but complete, 
not evanescent, but eternal. 


METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
Tuis large and important ecclesias- 
tical body met in New York for the 
twenty-fifth time, during the month 
of May. 

The fact specially interesting to 
us of China was the presence at the 
Conference of the first Chinese 
Delegate of a Chinese Conference, 
Rev. Sia Sek Ong. The Rev. Dr. 
N. Sites accompanied him as in- 
terpreter, and from him we learn 
that a most cordial reception has 
been accorded Mr. Sia by all classes. 
An interview was accorded him in 
Washington by President Cleve- 
land, when he ‘‘ thanked the whole 
nation, through the President, for 
its many tokens of favor to China.” 
It could not be, however, that our 
worthy delegate had just then in 
mind the disgraceful discrimination 
against his countrymen visiting the 
United Sates of America, which 
has just been incorporated in a bill 
that has received the Presidential 
signature. 

On the question of autonomy to 
be granted Methodist Churches 
growing up as the result of Mis. 
sionary labors in other lands, with 
special reference to the creation of 
an independent Methodist Church 
in Japan, Mr. Sia Sek Ong, with 
keen Chinese insight, spoke for 
autonomy. We reproduce a few 
sentences as given in the official 
Daily Christian Advocate : 

The idea of governing the Church 


among themselves has been for a number 
of years prominently before the Foochow 
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Conference and the brethren. But they 
supposed there that before this principle 
of autonomy could be granted unto them, 
it would be necessary for them to bear 
the entire support of their own work out 
of their own means. Had they four 
years ago understood it to be possible for 
them to manage the affairs of the Church 
within themselves, and at the same time 
receive help from the great parent 
Church of America, they would have 
sent up petitions asking for autonomy 
for themselves in Foochow, China. The 
thought of autonomy, self-government, 
is the gift of God to every man. 

His Annual Conference had not con- 
ceived the idea that the parent Church 
here in America could at the same time 
give them official aid, and also give them 
this autonomy. Had they known this this 
year they would have sent up petitions 
asking for autonomy and self-government 
in the native Church in Foochow. He 
says the benefits accruing to this autono- 
my in Foochow would be very great, 
having the missionaries there as tbe 
teachers and the instructors, guiding the 
native Church, and, at the same time, 
letting them have their membership in 
America be responsible to the home Con- 
ferences, and by this means (knowing 
the native Church was their own), they 
would grow stronger and more rapidly. 
He says it is like a young plant that is 
growing, and its nature is to grow up- 
ward, and upward, but if you take a 
large plank or stone and put it on top 
of it, it will still grow upward, and it will 
be bent out of its direct course, and 
become unsightly and unshapely by this 
pressure. [Applause.] If the native 
Church is kept under tutelage of the 
foreign missionary and foreign Church, 
it will be like that plant growing, 
never coming to perfection and beauty. 
But let this obstruction be removed, and 
let them feel that the work is their own, 
and they will grow up and spread widely 
over the land. [Applause. | 

Regarding the election of Missionary 
Bishops, he said :—Upon my depature on 
this mission, to come as a delegate to 
this Conference, my instructions were 
from the preachers not to favor a Mis- 
sionary Bishop for China. 1f this Gene- 
rel Conference decides to send Missionary 
Bishops to Mission fields, and wants to 
send a Missionary Bishop to China, we 
must submit. But still 1 feel it is not 
the desire of the people. I wish to 
inquire why, in this election of candidates, 
the Missionary Bishops are not selected 
at the same time and from the same class 
with the five Bishops which have been 
already elected? If, in addition to these 
Bishops already chosen, you go on and 
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chose another that will reside permanent- 
ly with us in Focchow, I fear that we 
may be cut off from the Episcopal visita- 
tion. 


What our Chinese Delegate fear- 
ed, did not come to pass; and Bi- 
shop Chas. H. Fowles, D.D., LL.D., 
is to make the Episcopal tour of 
Japan, Corea, and China this fall. 





In view of the prospective union of 
the Churches of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian orders in Japan, 
the following statistics are of 
special interest. They have been 
kindly sent us by the Rev. M. L. 
Gordon, M.D., 
much indebted. 


to whom we are 


Official Statistics of the Congregational 
Churches of Japan, April lst, 1888, 


Churches ‘as si ps 42 
Pastors sae = soe 2 
Evangelists sii “ee ask 21 
Working Stations ts .,, 202 
Church Members— Male 3399 
a ra Female 2578 
e ss Children 363 
—6340 
Believers on the field of Japan 
Mission. Soc. not yet —— 
into Churches 753 


— 


Total believers...... 7093 
In December, 1886, the number 
was 4,292, making the gain in 15 
months 2,801, or 65°/, 
In December, 1885, the number 
was 3,465, since which it has just 
about doubled. 


tatistics of Doshisha Schools, June 1888, 





Xians 

English Theological Students 9 9 
Varnacular iu. ee | 
5th Year Collegiate aie ick 16 16 
4th ni i ow Se = 
3rd ss 9s ow Be 2 
2nd es a" ae aa 
1st ca “ wn . TS 
Total Collegiate and Theological 832 262 
Preparatory department 200 54 
Girls’ schools ... ere 144 43 
Total students ; ... 676 359 
Baptized during the year ses 141 
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Gleanings from Home 
Papers. 

Miss M. R. Caste commenced work 
for the Chinese women and children 
of San Francisco six years ago. At 
the first she had difficulty in get- 
ting any to teach, while now she 
has over one hundred girls. “ In- 
stead of begging the privilege of 
teaching them, as I formerly did, [ 
am now met daily with the reproach, 
‘Oh! Shing-shang (teacher) what 
for you no come so long.’” Miss 
Cable is exposing the outrages 
committed on young girls, in behalf 
of whom she finds it hard, even in 
Christian and civilized America, to 
secure the execution of the law. 
It only remains in America, as in 
Shanghai, for Christian women to 
so rouse public opinion that such 
disgraces shall be made to cease. 
We have little sympathy with the 
delicacy that would cover these 
subjects with the mantle of silence. 
Daylight is needed, the more and 
the sooner, the better for all. 


—— 


A picture of The Kalamazoo is 
given in The Church at Home and 
Abroad. It is a craft purchased by 
money from Kalamazoo, for Mr. 
Dunlap, of Petchaburi, and which is 
used for his missionary voyages in 
Southern Siam. It is larger than a 
house boat and smaller than a lorch- 
er, though two-masted and provided 
with lorcher-styled sails. From 
our experience in these matters, 
we can easily understand the great 
help it must be to Mr. Dunlap in 
his adventurous voyages among 
the beautiful islands and up the 
malarious rivers, and we shall hope 
for occa-sional items regarding her. 


[August, 


Gen. Jas. Harrison WIxson, in his 
recent work on China and Japan, 
makes the following kindly remarks 
regarding the missionaries and 
their work :—“‘ They push out into 
the interior armed with dogmatic 
religion and good works, and are 
slowly making their way, though 
not nearly so much by the former 
as the latter. They are truly the 
advance guard of civilization ; and 
while they carry its highest and 
most abstract principles to those 
who are but little fitted by habit 
or education to receive or under- 
stand them, they are surely and 
steadily gaining the confidence and 
regard of those among whom they 
are laboring. The more practical 
and the less abstract their work 
becomes, the more rapidly will good 
results flow from it.’ This friend- 
ly writer seems to have the idea, so 
brilliant, yet so superficial, that 
good works can be maintained 
without a firm basis in dogmatic 
religion. They would cut the roots, 
yet preserve the tree ! 





Tue Women’s Missionary Confer- 
ence of Friends met at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, on the 3lst March. They 
report prosperous missions in 
Mexico, Syria, and Japan, and plan 
another at Nankin. We notice that 
Rev. V. C. Hart was present among 
others who delivered addresses. 





In an article in the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Magazine, Boston, Mass., 
Dr. William Ashmore discusses 
with satisfaction the union move- 
ments in Japan, but thinks the 
American and English Baptists 
cannot unite because of such radical 
differences on the subject of Bap- 
tism. 
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Hotes of the Month. 


We learn from a correspondent 
that Rev. V. C. Hart is about to 
publish a book on Szechuan at 
Boston, Massachusetts. It is, we 
suppose, to be illustrated, and it 
will doubtless add to our knowledge 
of that interesting and important 
region. 


NOTES OF 


Tur Rev. Griffith John was elect- 
ed as Chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union by 444 votes out 
of 743, there being required to 
secure election 372. The condition 
requiring the Chairman to be a 
member of a Congregational Church 
connected with the Union was 
suspended. But Mr. John has 
decided to decline the call. He 
writes us:—‘‘I spent a fortnight 
in earnest and prayerful thought 
over the matter, and at last came 
to the conclusion that it was my 
duty to decline the honor. The 
Directors of my Society, and many 
friends besides, will be greatly 
disappointed ; but I am convinced 
I have done the right thing in the 
circumstances in which I am 
placed. I feel that my work for 
the present is in China.” 

We see among the Missionary 
Biographies announced as recently 
published by S. W. Partridge, 
London, one on “ Griffith John, 
founder of the Hankow Mission, 
Central China, by Wm. Robson.” 


WE are informed that Mr. Archi- 
bald hopes to resume his duties 
as agent of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland at Hankow 
some time in September. 
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Ir is refreshing to find the fol- 
lowing record of Parliamentary 
action without division in the 
Times of June 6th:— “That in 
the opinion of this House any 
mere suspension of measures for 
the compulsory examination of wo- 
men, and for licensing and regulat 
ing prostitution in India, is insuf- 
ficient, and the legislation which 
enjoins, authorizes or permits such 
measures ought to be repealed.” 
This is but one of the various 
manifestations of the tidal wave in 
favor of Social Purity which is 
moving the English nation. This 
action may not of itself terminate 
the disgraceful system in India 
which has been so unflinchingly 
exposed by Mr. Alfred 8. Dyer and 
his co-laborers, but it is one very 
important step towards it. The 
White Shield Union of Shanghai 
held a Service of Praise and 
Thanksgiving over the event on 
the 17th of July, to stimulate and 
strengthen themselves for the 
struggle before them of relieving 
Shanghai from the stigma of a 
similar disgrace. We are rejoiced 
to learn from Mr. A. 8S. Dyer of 
the possibility of his visiting China 
the coming fall. 





From Hankow we hear of the 
mercury standing at 102° Fahren- 
hiet in the shade, and from Peking 
of its reaching 107°! In Shang- 
hai it has not been so high in most 
localities. 
Tais Synod of China will meet in 
the Presbyterian Church, Tungchow 
Foo, Province of Shantung, on 
Thursday, the 13th September 
next at ten and a half a.m. 
G. F. Fitcg, 
Stated Clerk, 
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Diary of Ebents 


May, 1888. 


27th.—The king of Corea completes 
the 25th year of his reign amidst public 
rejoicings. 
June, 1888. 


8rd.—Great fight between two gangs of 
Chinese miners at Kulim, Malay; many 
killed and wounded. 

4th.—Landslip in Hongkong ; four men 
buried alive. 

6th.—Engagement between a band of 
pirates and some soldiers in Haiduong, 
Tongking; pirates totally defeated ; 
nineteen killed and several wounded. 

13th.—Shocks of earthquake felt at 
Newchwang, Taku, Tientsin, Chefoo and 
other places. 

15th.—The Hongkong chain-gang pris- 
oners while at work in Kenneday Town, 
rebel, and ten of them, after roughly 
handling their keepers, make good their 
escape in a junk that had been prepared 
for them. 

20th.—Great excitement in Seoul, 
Corea, consequent upon rumours that 
native children were bought by foreigners 
to kill and eat. Several people executed 
for spreading false rumours.—Shocks of 
earthquake felt at Peking: three Chinese 
trampled to death in the commotion that 
occurred. 


[August, 1888, 


in the Far Cust. 


2lst.—The Emperor performs the 
annual worship at the Temple of the 
Earth, Peking ; members of the legations 
and all foreign residents “were invited 
to stay at home and keep out of the way 
of the procession.” 

22nd.—Memorial Service to the Em. 
peror Frederick III. of Germany in the 
Club Concordia, Shanghai. 

23rd.—Marriage of Prince Tun, the 
fifth prince. 

25th.—Terrific thunderstorm at Hong- 
kong; several landslips occurred and 
much damage done to roads and build- 
ings. 


July, 1888. 


4th.—Temperature at Peking 106°.— 
Unsuccessful piratical attempt upon a 
Chinese junk laden with coffee, between 
Penerang and Singapore.—Serious clan 
fight at Tung Wa near Amoy ; seven men 
killed and a number wounded. 

6th.—Three sharp shocks of earthquake 
felt at Tientsin. 

9th.—Serious rising of natives at Bon- 
tana, Java; several Europeans killed. 

10th.—Vice-admiral Sir Nowell Sal. 
mon, V.C., K.C.B., and a large. number 
of other British officers, received in audi- 
ence by the Emperor of Japan.—Tem. 
perature in the shade at Hankow 102°, 
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Missionary Journal, 
BIRTHS. 
At Foochow, June 21st, to Mrs. M. C. 
Witcox, M. E. Mission, a daughter. 
At Shanghai, July 1st, the wife of Rev. 


D. W. Herring, Southern Baptist 
Mission, of a daughter. 

Ar Trinity College, Ningpo, on the 6th 
July, the wife of the Rev. J. C. Hoarz, 
C. M. §&., of a son, 

Ar Tai-yuen Fu, June 19th, the wife of 
Dr. Epwarps, C. I. M., of a son. 

At Chinkiang, July 2nd, the wife of Rev. 
J. C. Fereuson, of a son. 

At Ningpo, July 18th, the wife of the Rev. 
C. J. F. S. Symons, C. M. S., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On April 24th, at Paoning Fu, Sz-ch‘uan, 
by the Rev. W. W. Cassels, Rev. S. 
T. THORNE, to Miss L. Matpas, of the 
Cc. I. M. 

On May 2nd, at Paoning Fu, Sz-ch‘uan, 
by the Rev. W. W. Cassels, Crcit H. 
PoLHILL-TuRNER, Esq., to Miss E. 
Marston, both of the C. I. M. 


On May 9th, at Paoning Fu, Sz-ch‘uan’ 
by the Rev. W. W. Cassels, Rev. 
ArTHUR ‘T. PoLHint-ToRNER to Miss 
AticE DraAkg, both of the C. I. M. 


DEATHS. 


On March 29th, at Belfast, Ireland, Joun 
Poynton, infant son of Rev. WILFRED 
W. Suaw, Irish Presbyterian Mission, 
aged 8 months. 

On June 2nd, at Belfast, Ireland, Mary 
Marratt, eldest child of Rev. WiLFRED 
W. Suaw, Irish Presbyterian Mission, 
aged 3 years and 8 months. 

On July 12th, Francis Drake, second son 
to Rev. F. V. and K. L. Mitts, aged 7 
months, 


DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, June 29th, Rev. E. H. 
and Mrs. THomson, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Mission, for U. 8. A. 

From Hongkong, July 12th, Dr. E. G. 
Horper, of C, M. 8., for England. 





